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SAFEGUARDS ITS PROPERTY WITH 


ADT 


Selected by FACTORY magazine as 
one of the nation’s Top Ten for 1959, the 
new Cutler-Hammer low-voltage distri- 
bution apparatus plant is a model of 
clean building lines and uncluttered 
working space—with plenty of growing 
room. 

Automatic operations within the 300,- 
000 square-foot plant are used wherever 
possible, even to safeguards against fire 
and intrusion. 

ADTSprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm Service maintains a continu- 
ous, automatic check on water supply to 
the sprinklers and will automatically 
summon fire fighters in case of fire. In 
unsprinklered plant areas, ADT Aero 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive “O¢tice> “Sixth York IN] Wee 


PROTECTION 


Automatic Fire Alarm Service will auto- 
matically detect and report a fire in those 
vital first few minutes. Failure of Cutler- 
Hammer watchmen to signal while on 
patrol will result in prompt investigation. 
ADT SERVICE CAN HELP YOU, TOO... 


Whether your project is old or new, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, there is an 
appropriate ADT Automatic Protection 
Service to meet every requirement. An 
ADT specialist will show you how com- 
binations of automatic services can safe- 
guard property, profits, and employees’ 
jobs, at lower cost than other, less effec- 
tive methods. Call the ADT sales office 
listed in your phone book; or write to our 
Executive Office. 
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National Insurance Bayer 


Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We Aouor. 


Connecticut Valley Chapter of the American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. 

Although it is a new and comparatively small chapter of ASIM, it is one 
of the most important chapters of the Society. 

Its members are enthusiastic and ambitious and the potential growth of 
Connecticut Valley Chapter is limitless. The American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc., is proud to welcome this chapter and honors its members for 
the fine work they are doing. 


the cover 


The skyline of Hartford is an imposing one. Hartford is the capital and 
largest city of Connecticut. It is located midway between Boston and New York 
City and is called “The Insurance City of the World.” 
tig & Members of Connecticut Valley Chapter, ASIM, come from Hartford, as 
well as smaller communities located in Connecticut Valley. 
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Profile of an Exposure Expert 


Do you drill for offshore oil on Lake perience which only a large brokerage 
Maracaibo—or for gaspipes on Main __ organization, such as Johnson & Higgins, 
Street? Do youimport raw sugarfromthe — can provide. Behind them are years of 
West Indies—or do you can salmon in experience in dealing with every kind of 
the great Northwest? insurable risk, all over the world. 


Whatever activity you direct, there isa | Johnson & Higgins is made up of spe- 
Johnson & Higgins account executive  cialists in all classes of insurance. How- 
who is an expert on the risks to which __ ever large or small your insurance needs, 
you are exposed. These men represent you can be helped by this wealth of 
the vast reservoir of knowledge and ex- _ service and experience. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles : Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo 
Seattle - Wilmington + Minneapolis - Atlanta - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto +» London 
Havana Rio de Janeiro Paulo Curitiba - Caracas Maracaibo Puerto La Cruz Buenos Aires 
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Connecticut Valley Chapter, ASIM 


Connecticut Valley Chapter, 
ASIM, was organized at a luncheon 
meeting in Hartford on April 17, 
1959. A charter was presented to 
this twenty-second chapter on 
August 14th by Peter A. Burke, 
Managing Director of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. 


Officers 


President and a member of the 
Board of Directors of ASIM is Dar- 
rell Ames, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Inc. of West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Vice President is 
Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Treasurer is David L. 
Benson, Whitney Chain Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut; and Sec- 
retary is Annetta M. Merlino, City 
of Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut. 


COMPANY MEMBERS 
City of Hartford 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Eureka Williams Corp. 

Hartford Electric Light Co. 

Hartford Gas Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Aircraft Corporation 


The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 


Charter Is Presented to Connecticut Valley Chapter, ASIM. From left to right: Annetta M. Merlino, 
secretary (City of Hartford); Darrell S$. Ames, president (Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange); Hervey 
Chevrette, vice president (Scovill Manufacturing Company); Peter A. Burke, managing director 
(ASIM); and David L. Benson, treasurer (Whitney Chain Company). 


History 


Starting in 1623 as a Dutch trad- 
ing post, called the “House of Hope,” 
Hartford was settled in 1635-6 by 
Thomas Hooker and his followers 
from Newtown (now Cambridge) 
in Massachusetts. Known to the 
Indians as “Suckiag,” the city was 
named in 1637 after Hertford, Eng- 
land. The Fundamental Orders 
adopted by the Colony in 1639, first 
written constitution in history 
establishing a continuing govern- 
ment “by the free consent of the 
governed,” served as a model for 
the United States Constitution 150 
years later. The city was incorpo- 
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rated in 1784. Present form of gov- 
ernment is council-manager. 


Economic Evolution 


Evolving in the early 19th cen- 
tury from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy (except as to 
cigar tobacco which gained in im- 
portance since) Hartford was the 
scene of early experiments in inter- 
changeable parts which laid the 
groundwork for the mass produc- 
tion system of modern American 
industry and ultimately made the 
city a recognized center for pre- 
cision metal manufactures. Almost 

(More on page 14) 
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Mel Zemek To 
Address ASIM Annual Meeting 


Melville M. Zemek, better known 
as Mel Zemek, District Manager for 
the Houston district of Manufac- 
turers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, will be the guest speaker at 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., to be held in 
Chicago at the Drake Hotel, No- 
vember 2nd, 1959. 

Mr. Zemek is widely known for 
his speaking talent. He has selected 
to discuss “Dialecticism — The Risk 
Managers Only Defense” — a hu- 
morous aspect of a serious subject. 
Those who have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Zemek, report that 
this talks are extremely amusing 
because he treats his subject in a 
light vein, at the same time bring- 
ing to his listeners the full serious- 
ness of his topic. He does not make 
a “face” out of his talk — but 
amuses his audience with his wit 
and propriety. 


About Mr. Zemek 


Melville M. Zemek was born in 
Chicago on June 5, 1919. He holds 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Electrical Engineering from Geor- 
gia Tech. (1940). He is a licensed 
professional engineer in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Illinois 
and Texas. 

Mr. Zemek has been with the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies since gradua- 
tion from Georgia Tech., first as an 
engineer with the Factory Mutual 
Engineering Division and later in 
his present capacity with the Manu- 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
of Providence, Rhode Island, as 
Houston District Manager. 


During World War II, Mr. Zemek 
served in the United States Air 
Force as, a Major and performed 
aircraft maintenance engineering 
duties in the European Theatre. 


“Open” Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., will be open to 
members and their guests. The 
dinner meeting will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of The Drake. 
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ASIM Sponsors Fourth Annual 


Risk Management Institute 


The Fourth Annual RISK 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., was held on September 9, 
10, 11, 1959, at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


The program was representa- 
tive of the important subjects 
which confront the corporate in- 
surance manager and was ac- 
claimed a huge success. 


New Frontiers in Liability In- 
surance — H. Stanley Goodwin, 
Vice President, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., N. Y., and president of 
the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. B. E. Kel- 
ley, Director of Insurance, United 
States Plywood Corporation 
(Corporate Needs for Liability 
Insurance). Joseph H. Forest, 
Vice President, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company (Placement 
and Underwriting Liability In- 
surance). Herbert P. Schoen, As- 
sistant General Counsel, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity 
Company (Claims Facets of Lia- 
bility Insurance). 


The Businessman’s Responsi- 
bility in American Society was 
discussed by Dean Vernon E. 
Alden, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton, at Luncheon on September 
9th. 


The Administration of Risk in 
the Current Framework was pre- 
sented by Laurence J. Ackerman, 
Dean — School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Con- 
necticut. Scope of the Risk Man- 
ager’s Responsibility — C. S. 


Hamilton, Insurance Manager, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Risk 
Management and its Relation- 
ship to the (1) Other Depart- 
ments within the company (2) 
The Broker (3) Insurance Com- 
panies — A. L. Benjamin, Direc- 
tor of Insurance, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company. Funda- 
mental Issues in Risk Adminis- 
tration (1) Insurance vs. Self 
Insurance (2) Mutuals, Stocks, 
and Reciprocals (3) Captive In- 
surance Companies (4) Primary 
and Excess Covers (5) Umbrella 
Coverage — C. Henry Austin, 
Insurance Manager, Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). 


David A. Ivry, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, University 
of Connecticut, spoke on Insur- 
ance Education Today and To- 
morrow at luncheon on Septem- 
ber 10th. 


Disability Problems of the 
Corporate Employee was the 
subject presented by Darrell S. 
Ames, Insurance Manager, East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange, 
Inc. Major Medical Problems — 
Steven D. Williams, 2nd Vice 
President, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company; Travel 
Accident Insurance — James H. 
Young, Manager, Travel Acci- 
dent and Special Hazards Divi- 
sion, Johnson & Higgins. 


Enrollment which was limited 
to 40 members was over-sub- 
scribed long before closing date. 
A certificate of completion was 
given by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, according to Peter A. Burke, 
Managing Director of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc. 
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Aetna Casualty insurance 
protects another 
giant of industry 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


Copper tube, solder fittings and forgings . . . plumbing 
and refrigeration products . . . aluminum windows... 
these are only a few examples of products made by the 
Mueller Brass Co. and its subsidiaries. This industrial 
giant produces a wide range of materials and parts for 
more than 90 different industries. 


Planning the right protection for such a diversified opera- 
tion is not easy. It requires an experienced agent or broker 
with intimate knowledge of his client’s needs — backed 
by an insurance company with the finest possible facilities. 


Etna Casualty pioneered the principle of risk analysis . . . 
introduced the first survey questionnaires and the first 


continuing control system . . . all vital to sound protec- 

P mas tion. Moreover, AEtna’s effective accident prevention and 
racamin loss control services, plus prompt, fair claim handling, are 
Q ‘| paoouct reflected in lower insurance costs plus better public re- 


lations and improved employee morale. : 


If you and your company want scientifically 
planned protection backed by top quality per- 
sonal service, see your agent or broker about 
Etna Casualty . . . soon. 


*Personal Service 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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by 


ALFRED C. WYNNE 


Vice President 


and 


Director 


of 


STEWART, SMITH, 


(Ilinois), Inc. 


to The National Insurance Buyer. 


Traffic on the Illinois Waterways and out of the Port of Chicago 
has expanded at a phenomenal pace in recent years. Because of 
the St. Lawrence Deep Seaway, mid-America’s interest in shipping 
and water-borne commerce is increasing even further. The signifi- 
cance of A-1] at Lloyd’s is the subject of a talk delivered at the 
Annual Insurance Seminar for Insurance Buyers, sponsored by the 
Illinois-Wesleyan University in cooperation with Central Illinois 
Chapter of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. — 
April 17, 1959. Mr. Wynne has given the text of his talk exclusively 


Alfred C. Wynne 


Alfred C. Wynne is head of the 
Marine Department of Stewart, Smith 
& Company, New York. 

For the past two years, Mr. Wynne 
has been vice-president (marine) and 
a director of Stewart, Smith (Illinois). 
For twenty years previously, he was 
senior executive for leading Lloyd’s 
brokers in the Middle East. 

He left the Middle East following 
the Suez crisis. His experience has 
been extensive in all types of wet 
marine coverage. 


Although the phrase “A-1 at 
Lloyd’s” is generally accepted as 
the hall-mark of excellence, few 
people know its origin. 


There is a very general miscon- 
ception — or indeed complete igno- 
rance — of the functions of the 
Society known as Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping. Many people think 


that because it includes the name 
of “Lloyd’s” in it’s title it must 
transact insurance. That is not so. 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping whose 
head office is in London is a Clas- 
sification Society. It is managed by 
Shipowners, Underwriters, ship and 
engine builders for the classifica- 
tion of ships, craft and so forth and 
their machinery. That is, for the 
fair and impartial assessment of 
their efficiency or otherwise. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping is an 
entirely separate organization from 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s, the well 
known insurance centre in Leaden- 
hall Street, London. 

The name is common to both 
institutions only because each had 
its birthplace in the Coffee House 
owned by Edward Lloyd in that 
city. 

Scattered throughout the world 
in ports, ship-building and repair 
yards, marine engine workshops 
and steelworks, a large staff of 
highly qualified ship and engineer 
surveyors render the shipping com- 
munity a real service. To do this, 
you all know full well how im- 
portant it is to be on the spot 
wherever required. 


This, more than salesmanship or 
advertisement, will create demand 
and foster a natural growth in any 
organization. Thus it is that Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping has grown 
from a small London Association— 
formed in 1760, with a handful of 


surveyors — to the International@®) 


Organization which it is today. 
There is much conjecture about 
(More on page 34) 
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Power machinery, like this turbine generator, is 
made up of myriad precision parts, all delicately 
balanced for smooth operation. Let just one “link” 
fail . . . and the results can be both violent and 
expensive. To help guard against this, thousands 
of companies call on the unique facilities of The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, world leader in the specialized business 
of insuring and safeguarding power equipment. 

Hartford Steam Boiler inspectors, more than 
600 strong and located throughout the country, 
are highly trained and specially equipped to spot 
little troubles before they become big troubles. 
Their business is to keep power alive . . . their 
aim to save you money. 

It makes sense to have a company like this 
working for you . . . a company with vast re- 
sources of engineering knowledge and experience 

. . a company devoted exclusively to the spe- 
cialized field of insuring boilers, engines, turbines, 
electrical and refrigerating equipment. And re- 
member, at Hartford Steam Boiler . . - 


Inspection is our middle name. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE 


An Aspect for Management 


by 


M. Raymond Garrison, Jr. 


American Foreign Insurance Association 


(Address Before Insurance Buyers Association of Pittsburgh, ASIM) 


M. Raymond Garrison, Jr. 


There was a time when the For- 
eign title applied to this category 
of insurance meant that it not only 
was foreign geographically speak- 
ing but in content as well. This 
situation has changed rapidly in 
the last few years to a point where 
most everyone in the industry has 
been exposed to foreign insurance 
in one capacity or another, whether 
it be insuring an overseas tourist 
or a large manufacturing plant. 

One of the most promising group 
of candidates to become involved 
in a foreign insurance program is, 


of course, the insurance managers 
of large manufacturing concerns. 
The continuous foreign expansion 
of American industry seeking new 
markets is a matter of record and 
there is every indication that it will 
continue. However, it constantly is 


M. Raymond Garrison, Jr. 
began his insurance career in 
January 1947 with the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty 
Company in Chicago. Later, 
he became District Brokerage 
Supervisor for that company 
in New York City and, finally, 
Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Garrison joined the 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association in May 1954 as Ac- 
countsman in the Brokerage 
Department which brings him 
in daily contact with the fire 
and casualty problems of large 
international insureds. 

A resident of Ridgewood, 
N. J., Mr. Garrison is a gradu- 
ate of St. Lawrence University 
and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


being influenced by economic and 
political changes that occur in all 
parts of the world. A case in point 
is the advent of the Common Mar- 
ket and European Economic Inte- 
gration and its effect on this expan- 
sion. The merging economies of 
Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands may well determine the 
future political and economic life 
of the whole of Western Europe as 
well as having a profound economic 
effect on the remainder of the Free 
World. Although there is much to 
be settled among these countries, 
the Common Market has provided 
a great stride forward in the 
economic integration of Western 
Europe. The basic feature of the 
Common Market is the removal of 
tariff and quota restrictions on 
trade among the members and the 
establishment of a uniform system 
of tariffs to be levied against non- 
member countries. Not only will 
this mean that member countries 
will be greatly encouraged to trade 
among themselves, but it will place 
exports from the United States to 
these countries at a disadvantage. 
In addition, United States markets 
in other European countries may be 


(More on page 30) 
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Employee classifications are reviewed by Liberty Mutual’s full-time auditors. 
Proper ratings can save policyholder premium, make payroll distribution easier 


to handle and more accurate. 


How Liberty’s auditing service helps lower 
our workmen's compensation costs 


The accurate pricing of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance depends on payroll being assigned to the proper clas- 
sification. Since there are hundreds of classifications, these 
assignments must be made skillfully. Often a policyholder 
may be entitled to the benefit of complex rules limiting the 
amount of payroll taken into account in premium computa- 
tions. Our auditors perform a valuable service, over and 
above routine auditing, in discovering ways to save you 
money by proper classification assignments and by applying 
available limitation rules to your payrolls. 

That is why so many Liberty Mutual policyholders regard 
our auditing service as an important feature of protection in 
depth. 
~~ Currently 150 auditors travel out of our national pattern 
of branch offices. There are 10 area billing offices to speed 


up service between policyholder and company. Result: fast, 
accurate, fair billing. 

Of course, auditing is only a part of Liberty’s concept of 
compensation insurance. Protection in depth embraces a 
wide range of valuable extra services and resources. It in- 
cludes a research center, a 400-man staff of safety engineers 


and hygienists, a medical advisory service and many more 
facilities and specialists to cut accidents and costs. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


... the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. » HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Business Insurance: Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet and Crime 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 


M protection in depth from Liberty Mutual —t.)|0lUe To 
q 
: 
| | 


Harry A. Gair 


Harry A. Gair of Gair and 
Gair, Counsellors at Law, was 
admitted to the Bar of New 
York in 1919. 

He is a member of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York State Bar 
Association; International 
Academy of Trial Lawyers; 
American College of Trial 
Lawyers; and New York State 
Association of Plaintiff’s Trial 
Lawyers. He has been presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Trial 
Lawyers’ Association and the 
Law Science Academy. 

Mr. Gair is the author of 
“Medico-Legal Trial Techni- 
que from the Standpoint of the 
Plaintiff’? — Texas Law Re- 
view — and “Trial of a Negli- 
gence Action” — Practicing 
Law Institute Monograph. 

From 1935 to 1955__ he was 
Associate Editor of the Law 
Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Claimants’ Com- 
pensation Attorneys. He was a 
lecturer on Negligence Trials, 
Practicing Law Institute and 
Law Science Institute of the 
University of Texas from 1952- 
1955. 


has Justice become too costly? 


by 


Harry A. Gair 


Counsellor At Law 
New York, N.Y. 


(Address before New York Chapter, ASIM — April 23, 1959) 


The principles underlying insur- 
ance are vital and essential to the 
functioning of our entire economy. 
There is not an area in our lives 
which is not made safer and more 
abundant because of it. I am con- 
cerned here solely with the field 
of insurance against the losses from 
personal injuries. I wholeheartedly 
accept the basic premise that in- 
surance protection in this field 
should be provided by private en- 
terprise and not by the state. I 
agree that this vast enterprise must 
be conducted, like all industry, for 
profit. 

What I am intent on, however, 
is that some in your industry in 
their normal and proper motiva- 
tions for a suitable return on their 
investment, instead of predicating 
their economic demands on the in- 
disuputable facts of cost and losses 
and income, have become the allies 
of a great movement attaching 
our whole judicial structure, set- 
ting citizen as a juror against 
citizen, as litigant — and in which 
the end may threaten the insurance 
industry as a private enterprise. 
Let me emphasize you have the 
undoubted right to say to all the 
protagonists of the adequate award, 
that you are entitled to an adequate 
return. 

If the community cannot or will 
not pay the premium dollar eco- 


nomically necessary to produce the 
adequate return in this field of in- 
surance, then society must inevi- 
tably and squarely face an entirely 
new concept of justice ... a concept 
in which the rights of the individual 
ceases to be the core of concern, 
and arbitrary awards replace the 
principles of indemnity. It will 
either replace that concept or re- 
turn the present principles of in- 
demnity for harm by making the 
insurance industry state-controlled 
and its costs a charge on the whole 
body of tax-payers. 

I do not think for a moment that 
we have to reach such a critical 
stage. Shortsightedly, many in the 
insurance industry have been in- 
dicting the alleged excessive ver- 
dict by juries as the dragon which 
is devouring the companies. How 
true is this? 

The power of resounding and oft- 
repeated phrases to command un- 
critical acceptance is a well-known 
evil. What is the underlying aim 
and purpose of insurance in the 
area of personal injuries? The in- 
dividual who procures it seeks to 
some extent to safeguard himself 
against the indemnity which he 
may have to pay for his negligent 
acts. Very frequently there is a 
pitiful gap between the conse- 
quences of his negligence and the 

(More on page 16) 
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THE BUSINESS REMAINED SOLVENT 


Would the earnings of your business take a 
nose dive after a disastrous fire? 


More and more businessmen are shedding 
this worry with the help of Atlantic Earnings 
Insurance. While the damaged premises are 
being rebuilt, adequate Earnings Insurance 
will absorb the financial shock of the forced 
inactivity and leave your energies free for a 
flourishing fresh start. It will keep your busi- 


ness in the same shape financially as if there 
had been no fire. 


Property insurance alone is not enough be- 
cause loss of earnings often is greater than 
loss of property. Cover your risk completely. 
Get in touch with your independent insurance 
agent or broker. Have him arrange Atlantic 
Earnings Insurance to fit your special needs. 
Disaster could strike while you hesitate. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


« CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 770 BROADWAY «- NEW YORK 3 


MULTIPLE LINE COMPANIES WRITING MARINE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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RISK 


As A Special Subject 


By 


Ralph H. Blanchard 


(Reprinted from the Journal of 
Insurance — Spring 1959, Volume 
XXVI, No. I — with permission of 
the author.) 


It is unnecessary for readers of 
this article to demonstrate the per- 
vasiveness of risk (the term is used 
in the sense of uncertainty). And 
the writer has sought elsewhere 
to draw a distinction between “risk 
that is incurred by the individual 
or the business concern in the hope 
of reward and risk that is incidental 
to other activities or relationships.” 
It is this latter category of risk 
that seems to the author to be 
worthy of special study and special 
courses, particularly in schools of 
business. 

A corporation whose activities 
are confined to a single location in- 
vests funds in buildings, machinery, 
and distribution facilities. If its 
judgment is accurate, the operation 
of its plant will yield a profit; 
if faulty, a loss. The mere existence 
and ownership of its plant intact 
will yield no profit, though it 
presents: the possibility of loss by 
partial damage or total destruction. 
Operation of the plant may, in ad- 
dition to producing goods or serv- 
ices, entail liability to members of 
the public for damages. And the 
financial loss due to these inciden- 
tal occurrences may cut into, or 
overbalance, profit; it may put the 
firm out of business. 

Is the problem of these incidental 


12 


risks (with which the remainder of 
this paper is concerned) sufficiently 
specialized and sufficiently com- 
plicated and difficult to demand 
specialized, first-rate managerial 
competence? The writer believes 
that it is, and business is increas- 
ingly confirming this view. 


Risk Management in Industry 


Prior to the 1930’s risk manage- 
ment appears to have been an un- 
known term. The function of the 
risk manager was only a vague 
concept; there is still no official of 
a business who, to the author’s 
knowledge, is so designed. But, 
with some variations of jurisdic- 
tion, the risk manager now exists, 
though he may be called “insur- 
ance manager,” “assistant treas- 
urer,” or what not. In fact, he has 
become an important part of man- 
agement, although not generally 
one of the group known as “top 
management.” 

If the risk manager is given juris- 
diction over the entire risk prob- 
lem, of what will his duties consist? 
First, he will be concerned with 
determination and analysis of the 
risks to which his organization is 
subject; second, he will study the 
impact of the possible losses aris- 
ing from these risks; third, he will 
consider and effectuate all practical 
prevention of loss;-fourth, he will 
recommend or arrange financial 
measures to meet losses; fifth, he 


Of Study 


will keep such records, accounting 
and statistical, as may be service- 
able in operating his department. 

In fact, the complete job is some- 
times split up, though not neces- 
sarily for sound organizational rea- 
sons, among two or more func- 
tionaries. To the extent that this is 
done it is difficult to achieve proper 
relationships between policies and 
activities that should fit closely and 
work together. 

Worse than dividing the risk 
problem among individuals, each 
of whom is concerned with a part of 
it, is leaving it wholly or in large 
part with each division of the or- 
ganization; and this for two rea- 
sons. Each division is so concerned 
with, and so steeped in, its primary 
problems that the risk problem is 
not sufficiently clear or compelling. 
One division may be so interested 
in storage space and efficient han- 
dling that it will pay little attention 
to the hazards of fire in large con- 
nected spaces or in tall stacks of 
material. Another, anxious to pro- 
vide uninterrupted assembly lines, 
may disregard fire stops. Still an- 
other will avoid the enforcement of 
rules that might interfere with 
production but would prevent ac- 
cidents. Second, any one division 
is unlikely to understand how its 
peculiar risk problem fits into the 
overall problem of the organiza- 
tion. 

An unfortunate aspect of the de- 


(More on page 26) 
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The wrong-way curves that turned out right! 


Or how the friendly Agg man helped drop acci- 
dents to a new low, boost production 100% for 
an American Mutual Policyholder. 


The factory’s accident rate was spiralling and so was the 
cost of Workmen’s Compensation. But production, profits 
and employee morale were nose-diving. 

These were the facts facing the production-minded 
Safety Engineer from Mr. Friendly’s Company—American 
Mutual—and here’s what he did about them. After making 
a thorough safety analysis of the entire plant’s operation, 
he found that an outmoded work process was the major 
cause of accidents. To eliminate the hazards, he recom- 
mended a modern process which was given a trial run. 
Production doubled while total man hours stayed the same. 


*Hamilton Paper Co. of Miquon, Pa., another AM policy- 
holder who profited through good safety experience, saved 
$129,376 in 13 years (difference between manual premium 
for this industry and premium actually paid) . . . gained 
another $43,180 through Am mutual dividends. 


Accidents dropped to a new low while employee and com- 
munity morale shot up. Needless to say, insurance costs 
were substantially cut and the process was permanently 
adopted. 

That’s how American Mutual Safety Engineering works 
to help its thousands of policyholders save on Workmen’s 
Compensation.* If your rates are high, isn’t it high time 
you called in the friendly AM man? He can advise you on 
all your casualty insurance needs. American Mutual, Dept. 
NB-4, Wakefield, Massachusetts. ° 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability insurance Company”... 
a leading writer of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms 
of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance. 
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Connecticut Valley 


(From page 3) 


concurrently, the beginnings were ) { 
Second Annual Conference made here of what is now the larg- 

est concentration of insurance un- 

derwriting in the western hemi- 


on 


Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines; 
Colt firearms; Veeder-Root count- 
Dallas-Ft. Worth Chapter, ASIM ers; Royal and Underwood type- 
writers; Gray dictating equipment; 
Pratt & Whitney machine tools 
and gauges; Mark-Time parking 


sphere. With three-sided 
> economy, the city naturally devel- 
Corporate Insurance Management oped into a financial center. 

Manufactures 
: Is Sponsored By Widely-known products include 


With Donald H. Mackaman, president of Dallas-Ft. Worth 


“ Chapter, ASIM, as chairman, the Second Annual Conference on meters; Whitney chains; Maxim 
a Corporate Insurance Management was held at the Hotel Adolphus silencers; Fuller brushes; Heublein 
in Dallas on September 11, 1959. sauce and liquors; Silex tea and 
The program which was designed to cover insurance man- coffee makers. Other local manu- 
agement, liability insurance, excess coverage, fire insurance and factures are: electrical devices and 
workmen’s compensation attracted a large audience. appliances; electronics; insulating 
ceramics; small tools; chucks; files; 
gears; presses; forgings and forg- ( 
MORNING SESSION AFTERNOON SESSION ing machinery; glass-making ma- 
Chairman: Donald H. Mackaman, Chairman: Raymond Harrison, chinery; overseam sewing ma- 
Vice President Manager 


chines; anti-friction and tumbling 


Campbell-Taggart Ad Valorem Tax and 
Associated Bakeries, Inc. Insurance Department balls; turbines; horseshoe nails; air 
Dallas, Texas a ne Sey diffusers; built-in vacuum cleaners; 
Dallas, Texas leaf and dental gold; plastics; coil 
9:00 Conference Opening pipe; organs; saddlery; dresses; 


building brick; woodwork. 
1:15 Current Problems in 


Workmen’s Compensation 


9:15 The Problems of the Part-Time Sena W. Cacteton Insurance 
Insurance Manager Vice President and Actuar : . 
y 
T. T. Redington, Jr., CPCU Liberty Mutual Insurance Company Although manufacturing consti 
Insurance Manager Boston, Massachusetts tutes the largest single source of 
jobs and payroll in the area, home- 


Dallas, Texas 
office insurance operations are a 


2:30 Methods of Determining Fire major contribution to the com- 


Insurance Values 


10:45 Panel: What the Insurance Willard Cox, Vice President munity’s economic well-being. Fire 
pendence, American Appraisal Company and marine underwriting com- 
(1) About Lloyd’s Operations and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Relmerance menced here before 1800 and life 
Tom Carey, Manager underwriting in the middle of the 


ei anal 3:45 Insurances Required of last century, followed shortly by 
4 Contractors, As Related to the 
(2) About Trends in Public Oil Industry the introduction of casualty lines. 
Liability Insurance John B. Mead, Vice President Located here is the oldest fire in- 
Fontaine Alexander, Partner Marsh and McLennan of surance company in the country, 
Drake, Alexander and Drake Louisiana, Inc. - 
Dallas, Texas New Orleans, Louisiana and also the oldest casualty com- iy 


pany — which wrote the first auto- 
mobile policy in the world, and the 
(More on page 39) 
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You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


Today...old fashioned protection just won’t do 


That’s why Prudential is ever prepared with the /atest and most modern 
Group Insurance and Group Pension plans to meet today’s business needs. 


mas THE 
STRENGTH 


Constantly keeping abreast of changing economic conditions, Prudential is = ‘comacan, 
always ready to suggest changes to help keep its policyholders’ Group programs . “a 
up-to-date. Every year hundreds of Prudential’s programs are modernized. 


The result is effective Group protection programs to aid employees in 
financial crises and help keep work performance at a high level. 


For more information on Prudential Group plans and services, call your I he Prudential 


Prudential Agent or Broker or the Home Office or Group Office nearest you. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 
COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


“Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


“All Risks’? on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


e@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD’S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
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Brokers and Agents 
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60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Excessive Verdicts — Gair 
(From page 10) 


indemnity his insurance contract 
provides for those consequences. 
Very frequently there is no rela- 
tionship between the amount of 
the verdict and the coverage of 
the insurance contract. Have you 
any statistics which reveal the in- 
cidence of payment of such “ex- 
cessive verdicts” as compared with 
policy coverage? Yet the alleged 
“excessive verdict” has become an 
expletive with which to indict the 
entire jury system. It has become 
an indictment not only of the jury 
but of the judge who presides, in 
the evaluation of what justice de- 
mands in the individual case. For, 
never forget that the verdict which 
is allegedly excessive must be en- 
dorsed by the trial judge and by 
the appellate courts if appealed to. 
I find the terms “adequate award 
and excessive award” unacceptable 
for substantial discussion. 

A verdict is either just or it is 
unjust. The law commands that 
certain elements of damage must 
be reflected where there is a verdict 
for the plaintiff. Is that just if it 
does so? Is it unjust if it does more 
than that or less than that? If one 
attacks verdicts. 

In a large amount because of the 
amount, without regard to what it 
compensates for, but because of its 
relationship to the cost of insur- 
ance, it merely means that you 
contend that the cost of paying 
for justice is too high. 

If that is so, we will have to 
scrap the goals of justice itself. As 
far back as the code of Hammurabi 
that goal was to compel one who 
was at fault to make full restitu- 
tion to his victim. He said no more 
than Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
wrote “That the purpose of the 
law of torts is to secure a man 
indemnity against certain forms of 
harm.” 

Indemnity means full restitution. 
It is a flexible phrase. There can- 
not often be agreement between 
bitterly contesting adversaries as to 


what is “just” and what is “full 


restitution.” Defendant after a de- 
feat translates his deep disappoint- 
ment into words like “shockingly 


excessive verdict”. Plaintiff is not 
far behind in expletives in reverse 
situations. Where defendants de- 
nounce verdicts in greater New 
York, Los Angeles and Dade 
county, Florida, to say nothing at 
all of our own rural counties. 

Little is gained by multiplying 
criticism of verdicts for the ex- 
traordinary cases where the most 
gruesome injuries have been suf- 
fered. These spectacular cases are 
far from the normal routine of tort 
trials. Balanced against these are 
death verdicts in states where, by 
statute, recovery is sharply limited, 
and the ancient barbarism prevails 
that it is cheaper to kill a man 
than to injure him. 

Why speak of reckless juries 
when no verdict has any effect 
until the law, through either the 
trial judge or the appellate court, 
approves it! Where the sense of 
the community, through a jury 
verdict, has been sanctioned by 
the courts, I cannot conceive of any 
warranted use of the word “ex- 
cessive.” Our trial judges and 
appellate courts are extremely 
searching in their evaluation of 
damages awarded. Just examine 
the frequency with which verdicts 
given both by the judges and juries 
are reduced. 

The search must be whether the 
damages make restitution complete. 

What full restitution is depends 
essentially on what we value, and 
the sense of deprivation we ex- 
perience on its loss. What shall be 
the dollar compensation for it must 
ultimately depend on how the com- 
munity through its judges and 
juries values the uniqueness of the 
individual injured in relation to 
himself, his occupation and to 
those dependent on him. It is here 
and nowhere else that we can ap- 
praise the quality of justice, which 
is the test of a democratic legal 
system. 

“Equal justice before the law” 
is chiselled over the granite en- 
trances of courts over all the land. 
There is no other gospel to save 
us from anarchy. Yet many there 
are who are setting the citizen as 
juror against the citizen as litigant. 
Instead of the insurance industry 
resting its case on the solid base 


(More on page 18) 
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The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership . . . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you'll know the 
“whole team” here ... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 
... yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. 


Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill . . . over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


FRED. JAMES CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 
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Excessive Verdicts — Gair 


(From page 16) 


that the costs of justice must be 
paid, efforts continue to diminish 
the content of justice by appeals 
to the selfish self-interest of the 
judges of the fact. Jurors are being 
urged to discount justice on one 
hand so as to avoid a possible in- 
crease of insurance rates on the 
other. 


The community which the courts 
are mandated to serve has two 
bodies. One is society at large, 
which in the greatest traditions of 
social development aspires to and 
yearns for justice. The other is the 
body litigant which turns to the 
courts to obtain that justice. It is 
surely a menacing hand which 
seeks to separate the two by ap- 
peals to self-interest, to inject the 
dye of prejudice into the stream of 
judgment. 


The so-called ‘‘compensation 
plans” to be administered by ad- 
ministrative bureaus is the spectre 
raised by this clamor that the costs 
of justice require too high an in- 
surance premium. Legislated sched- 
ules of payment for injuries are to 
supplant indemnity and restitution. 
A legislative bed of procrustes is 
to cut everybody down to the same 
size. 


I say to you that where the social 
climate becomes such that the com- 
munity evaluates the loss of a limb 
caused by the fault of another at 
300 weekly payments of 36 dollars 
a week, then the social principle 
of “full restitution” becomes a 
taunting phrase. When our think- 
ing as a democratic society becomes 
so atrophied that the principle of 
indemnity is abandoned in favor of 
a guaranteed pittance under the 
cruel and mocking term “compen- 
sation”, then the bandage over the 
eyes of justice has assumed a new 
significance. 


Make no mistake, the term “com- 
pensation”, applied to these plans, 
is a semantic term meaning “dole”. 
The parallel with the workmen’s 
compensation laws is a false one. 
Socialization in that area became 
necessary because there was little 
or no individual responsibility to 
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the injured workman. It had to be 
made a responsibility of industry 
or there was none at all. For the 
vast majority of industrial acci- 
dents the employer was not re- 
sponsible. 

The barriers of contributory neg- 
ligence, assumption of risk and the 
fellow-servant doctrine effectually 
defeated the injured. For this de- 
nial of justice society imposed the 
risk of injury on industry. 

This is no parallel for the situa- 
tion which confronts one injured 
by the negligence of a stranger. Let 
us assume that one has been seri- 
ously and permanently injured by 
the negligence of another who 
carries unlimited liability insur- 
ance. Most frequently such ex- 
tended coverage is carried by large 
enterprises. 

The profits of management which 
sends its trucks and cranes and cars 
through the streets are rightfully 
earned, and we admire and respect 
the abilities of those who manage, 
control and expand those indus- 
tries. 

The courts extend the gravest 
consideration to their problems and 
they are certainly entitled to it. 
But are not enterprises which flour- 
ish by the democratic process of 
individual responsibility to be 
judged by the same democratic 
process? 

Where, in the natural course of 
their business, injury is inflicted on 


another, is the victim no longer 
to be judged as an individual? We 
ask of those who seek to substitute 
the “compensation” scheme for our 
present judicial process — why? 
Why is he to be denied his right 
to appeal to the courts to have full 
restitution from the one who has 
injured him? Why should the vic- 
tim be compelled to become a ward 
of the state and the recipient of its 
charity? 

We may not safely make special 
compartments out of democratic 
life and make the victim of the ac- 
cidents which are part of our in- 
dustrial life an expendable. We 
cannot make him a sacrifice be- 
cause the cost of obtaining justice 
for him is too high. Only if we are 
willing to subscribe to statism or 
totalitarianism for all, in which all 
industrial activity belongs to the 
state, can we ignore the fact that 
the individual is the cornerstone of 
community life. 

The roll call of the disabled, 
cripped and the dead who stand be- 
fore the bar of justice in the courts 
may be overlong. They are said to 
be “clogging the calendars”. Shall 
the courts because of that, renounce 
their traditional role and turn upon 
the casualties of the road, the air 
and the complex machinery of our 
society, and say that the justice of 
the courts is not for you? Lincoln 
used to say the Lord loves the poor; 


(More on page 20) 


Dinner. 


Notice 
of 
Meeting of Board of Directors 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 


can Society of Insurance Management, Inc. will be held on 
November first, 1959 at 7 P.M., Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 


Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr. Secretary 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
September 1, 1959 
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When cargoes are insured through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA losses are 
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Excessive Verdicts — Gair 
(From page 18) 


he made so many of them. I’m 
afraid the courts do not love the 
tort litigant because there are too 
many of them. 

Many there are who resent the 
lawyer who sponsors the cause of 
the injured as the source of the so- 
called excessive verdict. It is quite 
true that the trial lawyer of today, 
both for the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, is far better trained. 

And more skilled in the presenta- 
tion and analysis of proof. But his 
abilities must depend on the facts 
of the cause in which they are 
employed. The searching analysis 
of the facts given by the courts to 
sustain a large verdict will soon 
strain out any undue contribution 
by brilliant advocacy. Is it a fact 
that the losses of the insurance in- 
dustry. derive from the so-called 
“excessive verdicts”? 

In the Casualty & Surety Journal 
of July 1958 Mr. Lee Ingraham, 
New York manager of the Casualty 
Claim Department of Aetna Casu- 
alty & Insurance Company, whom I 
esteem and respect as one of the 
statesmen of your industry, wrote 
the following: 

“The trend of verdicts to higher 
levels, and in some cases to un- 
conscionable figures, being more 
newsworthy, has received a dispro- 
portionate amount of publicity. The 
real problem lies in the cost of the 
cases not litigated. 


Any claim man who has handled 
volume in the New York Area — 
and perhaps in other large popula- 
tion centers, such as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, etc., — has come 
to the conclusion that our disas- 
trous loss ratios, particularly in the 
automobile bodily injury line, have 
come as a result of steadily in- 
creasing claim costs in the smaller 
cases. I mean cases where pay- 
ments run from $100 to $1,500 or 
$2,000. 

* * * 

And last but not least, these cases 
are not too numerous. After all, an 
insurance company tries a very 
small percentage of its cases. The 
heavy cost is in the adjusted case, 
not only in the built-up, semi-lar- 
cenous type I have described but 
in the honest case with information 
both as to injury and liability freely 
given and properly verified. What 
is a proper figure on a relatively 
minor case with a short term of 
disability and bruises and abrasions 
rather than fractured bones for the 
insurance company to offer and the 
plaintiff or his lawyer to accept?” 

And another quote: 

Insurance Counsel Head Asks Ac- 
tion Against NACCA. Castigating 
NACCA’s programs as plans for 
“educating a . . . convention hall 
full of lawyers on how to get 
deeper into the pockets of compa- 
nies without regard to liability,” 
George F. Woodliff, President of 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, 
demanded action by FIC against 
NACCA, at the semi-annual officers 


meeting in Miami. He also said 
that “the federation must take a 
leading part in fighting the efforts 
and accomplishments of groups 
who are dedicated to changing the 
law and the thinking of the courts 
in order to make casualty compa- 
nies pay more.” 


Insur, Counsel’s Head ... , 63 
Natl. Underwriter (9) 1 (Feb. 27, 
1959). 


Here is an area, a field of inquiry, 
which must be carefully examined 
by everybody interested in the 
maintenance of our present judi- 
cial procedures. If insurance rates 
threaten to become “confiscatory”, 
to use Mr. Ingraham’s term, be- 
cause of the great losses in those 
cases, how, then, shall they be 
disposed of? Is it wise to consider 
some special solution for them? 
Is it even possible without great 
danger to the principles of private 
insurance to segregate them and 
treat them differently from the 
more serious results of torts? 

It is a most difficult question and 
one must move with great caution. 

The responsible members of the 
plaintiff's bar are as interested as 
you — to deal with “unconscion- 
able” practices. We are mutually 
involved in many problems for 
which we seek, with you, just and 
practical solutions. 

There must be joint action and 
continued joint consideration by 
representation of carriers, claim- 
ants, and the court... to the end 
that our system of tort law and 
judicial process may survive. 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 
Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 
Summit, New Jersey 
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WHERE OIL AND WATER MEET 


Moving steadily up the Ohio River, a 
powerful Ashland Oil towboat brings 
crude oil to the company’s principal 
refinery at Ashland, Kentucky. River 
transportation plays a big part in help- 
ing this fully integrated oil company 
serve the industrial heart of America. 


Founded 35 years ago, Ashland Oil 
& Refining Company does $300 mil- 
lion annually in sales of petroleum 
products. Principally a refiner, it has 


extensive crude oil reserves, a vast 
transportation network, and a sales 
organization which reaches across the 
nation and into many foreign coun- 
tries. Expansion has always been con- 
sidered a form of insurance. For other 
forms of insurance, this leader in oil 
relies on the leader in insurance, INA. 


Ashland Oil’s protection includes 
liability insurance of various kinds 
and workmen’s compensation, avia- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


tion, burglary, fidelity and surety cov- 
erages. INA’s safety specialists help 
make Ashland Oil’s company-wide 
safety program a reality. Your busi- 
ness, large or small, can have the 
extra value in complete protection and 
personalized service that makes Insur- 
ance by North America better. Just 
ask any INA agent or your broker. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 
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BUT — what if an explosion or the 
- breakdown of essential equipment 


should close your plant for several 
weeks? 


In such a case that attractive upward climb on your income 
chart might take a very sudden plunge. 

You'll notice, however, that we said might. If you have properly 
designed boiler and machinery insurance coverage, a shutdown 
from these causes would have little effect on the financial status 
of your business. 

With adequate coverage you'd have the assurance that not 
only would your direct damage losses be taken care of, but, in 
addition, you could collect for the money lost in profits by your 
company and for your continuing expenses during any such 
accident-caused shutdown. 

Not to have any accidents at all, of course, is better for you 
as well as for us; and that is why laboratory studies, careful 
inspections, and complete loss-prevention programs are so im- 
portant to us — and to you. 

Surely your plant deserves this kind of loss prevention and 
your business this kind of financial protection. We'll gladly 
furnish details. 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
insurance Company 


225 Wyman Street - Waltham 54 + Massachusetts 


The Oldest Mutual Casualty Insurance Company in America 


ASIM 
Welcomes New | 
Members ¢) 


Connecticut Valley 

City of Hartford 

Eureka Williams Corp. 

The Hartford Gas Company 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Texas Delivery Service 


Maryland 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


New York 

The American Thread Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Walworth Company 


Southern California 
Western Airlines, Inc. 


Canada (Toronto) 
The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 


Charters To Be Presented 


To Two New Chapters 
of ASIM 


Northern Ohio Chapter 

Mr. T. V. Murphy, Insurance 
Manager for Maryland Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Company, Balti- 
more, Md., and second vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., will 
present a charter to NORTHERN 
OHIO CHAPTER, ASIM, at a meet- 
ing in Cleveland on September 
14th. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

On September 24th, Mr. C. Henry 
Austin, Director of Insurance for 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Chicago, Illinois, and Director of 
Education for the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., iy 
will present a charter to WISCON- 
SIN CHAPTER, ASIM, at a meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. 
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THERE’S WHALE TALE 


to be told about the many advantages your firm 
receives when you place your insurance with one of 
the companies in the Kemper Insurance group. For 
instance: 


...all lines of insurance including Ocean Marine 


. . dividend-paying policies (more than $287,000,- 
000 returned to policyholders since organiza- 
tion in 1912) 


.. excellent engineering and claim service facili- 
ties located at strategic points from coast-to- 
coast. (We have an outstanding record for 


improving the loss experience of our policy- 
holders. ) 


.. know-how gained through years of service to 


Alt 


we 


some of the largest companies in the United 
States (including more than one out of four of 
the companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange). 


. unquestioned financial security 


hough we sell only through agents and brokers, 
will be glad to give you information through 


our special field representatives. Write to: 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


DIVISIONS OF KEMPER INSURANCE 
CHICAGO 40 
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“CURRENT PROBLEMS and FUTURE TR 


qyreme 

The Fourth Annual .asuran 
Southern Califor 

American Society of Insura 
Wednesday, Octob 

Rodger Young / 

936 West Washingt 

Los Angeles, ¢ 


8:30 — 9:00 — Registration 


9:00 — 9:05 — Welcome 


Waldo W. Powers, President, Southern California Chapter 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
Insurance Manager, Signal Oil and Gas Company 


9:05 — 9:10 — Conference Keynote 


William S. Mortimer, Conference Chairman 
Insurance Manager, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


9:10 — 10:00 — “Tips For The Part Time Insurance Buyer” 
Chairman — William A. Miller, Insurance Manager 
Richfield Oil Corporation 2 


From A Buyer — Herbert E. Smith, Insurance Manager 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 


From A. General Agent — George K. Ross, President 
Thomas V. Humphrey, Inc. 


From A Company Underwriter — Ralph Smith, Resident Vice President 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles Office 


10:00 — 10:30 — Question and Answer Period 
10:30 — 10:45 — Coffee and Coke Break 


10:45 — 11:30 — “Business Interruption Insurance, Recommended Changes” 


Chairman — Douglas F. Budd, Insurance Manager 
Latchford Glass Company 


By A Buyer — Carl Fiebiger, Insurance Manager 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Inc. 


By An Adjustor — Ken W. Withers, Executive General Adjustor 
General Adjustment Bureau 
San Francisco Office 


11:30 — 12:00 — Question and Answer Period 
12:00 — Adjournment 
12:15 — 1:30 — Luncheon 


Chairman — Wesley F. Peterson, Insurance Manager 
American Potash and Chemical Corporation 
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KE TRENDS of the 


qyreme 


ual .asuran.e Buyers Conference 
ern California Chapter 

y of Insurance Management, Inc. 
day, October 14, 1959 

pr Young Auditorium 

t Washington Boulevard 
Angeles, California 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY” 


“A California Automobile Accident Commission” 
Fred Drexler, Senior Vice President and Secretary 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


Chairman — Irv L. Snyder, Insurance Manager 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
“Problems of Group Insurance Administration” 
A. J. Ostheimer III, Partner 
Ostheimer & Company, Philadelphia 
“Planning For Post Retirement Group Benefits” 


Paul A. Warner, President 
Warner-Watson Company, San Francisco 


4:15 — “Reinsurance and Problems of Capacity” 


Chairman — Matt B. Stamey, Insurance Manager 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
“American Markets” 
Vincent S. McKerrow, Vice President 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago 
“Foreign Markets” 


Ben D. Cooke, President 
B. D. Cooke & Partners Ltd., London 


Harvey Humphrey, Vice President and Insurance Manager 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 


1:30 — 1:45 — Adjournment 
1:45 — 2:30 — “Group Insurance” 
€ 
2:30 — 3:00 — Question and Answer Period 
3:00 — 3:15 — Coffee and Coke Break 
3:15 — 
4:15 — 4:45 — Question and Answer Period 
4:45 — 5:00 — Adjournment 
3:00 — 5:50 — Fellowship Hour 
6:00 — Dinner 
Chairman — 


Introductions 


Guest Speaker — N. C. Flanagan, President 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago 
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Risk — Blanchard 
(From page 12) 


velopment of interest in risk is that 
it has to such an extent proceeded 
from an interest in insurance. It 
has often not been realized that 
the overall problem is risk and 
that insurance is one, though it may 
be the most important, contributor 
to solution of the problem. This has 
been a natural development. The 
early insurers covered such spec- 
tacular causes of loss as those aris- 
ing from marine disasters and from 
fire. Later, insurance responded to 
the special need created by the 
passage of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation laws 
which introduced a new risk of 
considerable potential. And so with 
other individual hazards; either 
some bright insurance man devel- 
oped a. cover, possible insureds 
awoke to a danger, or selling tech- 
niques were brought effectively to 
bear. 

But all this did not represent con- 
sideration and attempted solution 
of the broad problem of risk. It 
was only with the advent of a few 
risk managers that risk was at- 
tacked as a whole by persons pri- 
marily interested in it who could 
allocate their attention to analysis, 
prevention, absorption, or indemni- 
fication. 

Some time ago a letter was ad- 
dressed to the dean of one of the 
leading schools of business in the 
United States to ask what attention 
his institution gave to “insurance.” 
(It would have been quite out of 
order to inquire about “risk”). His 
first reply suggested that such an 
inquiry warranted no detailed con- 
sideration. Upon being pressed he 
stated that he had consulted several 
of his faculty who were in charge 
of individual subjects and that in 
each case they considered any in- 
surance question when it came up. 
One wonders whether insurance, 
and much less the basic problem of 
risk, was adequately dealt with. 

Examples could be multiplied to 
show the illiteracy of business 
executives and members of facul- 
ties in the subject of risk and 
insurance. The subject demands 
command of a special body of 
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knowledge and of a special ap- 
proach to its problems. 

That inroads have been made on 
what was pretty general illiteracy 
in business is evidenced by the as- 
signment of this specialized subject 
to full-time “managers” by an in- 
creasing number of corporations 
that are recognized for high stand- 
ards of management. The follow- 
ing quotation, substituting “risk” 
for insurance and “business” for 
“physical plant,” and inserting 
“needed” before “indemnification,” 
indicates the typical attitude of 
present-day thinking manage- 
ment: ! 


Forward-looking management 
has long since come to look upon 
insurance [risk] as a specialized 
field far beyond the routine pur- 
chase of policies of indemnifica- 
tion. The concept of assigning the 
functions of insurance manage- 
ment to an already over-bur- 
dened company official, such as 
the secretary, treasurer, or con- 
troller, is today just as far- 
fetched as would be the assigning 
of the legal or operating functions 
of the company to these same 
officials. Today, we thus have the 
full-time insurance executive 


1 Liversidge, H. P., “What Manage- 
ment Expects from an Insurance Depart- 
ment,” Insurance Series No. 98, (New 
York: American Management Associa- 
tion, 1953), page 4. 


heading a separate department in 
the corporate structure — a spe- 
cialist to whom management can 
look for the analysis of risk to 
which its company’s physical 
plant [business] is exposed, the 
selection of methods through 
which these risks may be re- 
duced or eliminated, and the 
procurement of such insurance 
contracts as will provide [needed] 
indemnification in the event 
these risks result in financial loss. 


The following three examples * 
of actual risk situations discovered 
by competent overall risk analysis, 
and of the corrective actions taken, 
will serve to illustrate these points: 


It was discovered that the plant 
of the supplier of one of the vital 
parts of an electronic device had 
no automatic-sprinkler system or 
other effective fire protection. 
The supplier was induced to 
equip his plant with proper pro- 
tection, reducing the manufac- 
turer’s risk of business interrup- 
tion and incidentally resulting in 
a good return to the supplier on 
his investment, in the form of 
reduced insurance rates. 

During the recent newspaper 
strike in New York a corporation 
undertook to distribute its own 
free news sheet to its customers. 


(More on page 28) 


Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 


Notice 
of 
Annual Membership Meeting 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
The annual membership meeting of the American Society 


of Insurance Management, Inc. will be held on Monday, No- 
vember second, 1959 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 


This meeting is open to members of ASIM and their 
guests. Reception — 6.30 P.M. Dinner — 7.00 P.M. 


Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., Secretary 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
September 1, 1959 
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An agent is known by the 


company he keeps 


Whatever your insurance requirements—business or per- 
sonal, you may rely on a CHUBB & SON representative. 
This responsible independent agent, carefully selected for 
character and competence, has the facilities to protect 
your interests properly. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Managers 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Risk — Blanchard 
(From page 26) 


Only at the last moment was it 

realized that it might become in- 

volved in claims for damages 
alleging such torts as libel or 
violation of copyright. Adequate 
insurance coverage was obtained. 

One of the vital parts of an 
assembly was produced by the 
use of a complicated die, re- 
production of which would re- 
quire eight weeks, and only one 
die was in existence. Arrange- 

ments were made to build up a 

reserve supply of the part, and a 

second die was procured. 

The first step in organizing risk 
managers for discussion of risk 
problems was the formation, in 
1931, of the Insurance Division of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation. While membership in the 
Division was open to all persons 
interested in insurance, its raison 
d’etre is the risk manager, and its 
activities are directed toward the 
solution of his problems. In 1932 
Insurance Buyers of New York was 
organized, with members drawn en- 
tirely from the ranks of risk man- 
agers, though its name was a sad 
commentary on the actual func- 
tions of many such “managers.” 
This group was reorganized as Risk 
Research Institute, Inc. in 1935 and 
made an abortive attempt to be- 
come a national organization. 


A now solidly established na- 
tional organization, the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., was founded in 1950 as the 
National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation. While its title suggests an 
insurance group, its activities have 
been increasingly directed toward 
risk management. Risk * Research 
Institute was terminated, and the 
New York group became the New 
York Chapter of the National As- 
sociation and later of the Ameri- 
can Society, of which there are 
now 18 chapters well scattered over 
the country.’ In addition there are 
3 unaffiliated groups. Of these 21 
groups, 3 were originally formed in 
the 1930’s; 2 in the 40’s; and the 
remainder, in the 50’s. 


Risk and Insurance in the 
Curriculum 


During the academic year 1956- 
1957, 493 colleges and universities 
were offering “insurance” courses 
in one or more main areas of in- 
struction, of which 398 were “gen- 
eral or survey” courses. The total 
number of insurance courses of all 
sorts was 1,686.° 

In addition to, and in cooperation 
with, academic institutions, the in- 
surance business is carrying on ex- 
tensive educational and training 
activities. Among the principal or- 
ganizations are The American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, the American Col- 


lege of Life Underwriters, the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, the Insurance Com- 
pany Education Directors’ Society, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the 
Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association, the Insurance 
Institute of America, and local in- 
surance societies in various cities. 
Many groups organized primarily 
for other purposes conduct inci- 
dental educational activities. 


These data, plus the widespread 
convictions of persons who have 
given all vr a large part of their 
time to the study of risk, seem to 
make a prima facie case for its 
treatment as a specialty. And if one 
considers the intricate and inde- 
oendent disciplines that have devel- 
oped in an effort to understand risk 
and to work out means of meeting 
it, what started as a prima facie 
case becomes a convincing one. 


There is good reason for the pre- 
dominance of the word “insurance” 
in the names of organizations and 


* Courtesy of Henry Anderson, former 
Insurance Manager, American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 

3 The unique appearance of the word 
“risk” in the names of any of these 
organizations. 

+ One of these chapters is in Montreal. 

5 Only summary figures are presented 
here since details and extended analyses 
are readily available in Ericson, William 
A., and Norton, John H., College and 
University Courses in Insurance (Phila- 
delphia: The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, 1958). 


(More on page 40) 
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An Insurance Agency 
| the companies it insures 


Chicago e 


is known by 


. .. and it has been our privilege for nearly three-quarters 


of a century to handle the insurance affairs of discrimi- 


nating companies on a world-wide basis. 


SONS INC 


301 11th Street — Mo. — phone Victor 
New York City (Placing Office) 
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Dunbar’s fine woods come from all corners of the world. 
Their insurance comes from Wausau, Wisconsin. 


” THE CHAIR THAT KEPT A TRADITION ALIVE... 


ausau 


AT BERNE, INDIANA 


by 
GROVER W. SPRUNGER, 


President, 
: The Dunbar Furniture 
Corporation 


“Tt’s 40 years since Aloysius Dun- 
bar took time out from his work as 
a buggy maker to build a leather- 
covered rocking chair for his wife. 

“Today, building Dunbar Furni- 
ture is a full-time job for some 300 
of us here at Berne. And every piece 
is done with the same care and devo- 
tion that made people want a chair 
like the one in Mrs. Dunbar’s parlor. 

“Our people inherited a natural 
feeling for craftsmanship from our 
Swiss forebears. We’ve kept the tra- 
dition alive and thriving in our 
community. Or, I should say our 
community has kept that spirit 
alive for us. It’s like the ‘Wausau 


Way of Working,’ the natural feel- 
ing for being helpful and interested 
that Employers Mutuals’ people 
draw from their community. As an 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholder— 
especially in workmen’s compensa- 
tion—we have a high regard for that 
unique way of working. It’s helped 
us maintain award-winning safety 
records and save money on our in- 
surance costs. 

“Our Safety Committee is an ex- 
ample. Employers Mutuals helped 
us set it up so almost every man in 
our plant has served at least once. 
Safety education couldn’t be more 
effective. Then too, Employers 
Mutuals’ Safety Engineers visit us 
regularly. Specialists come when 
specialized help is needed. All this 
proves, in their own field, Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ people are skilled 
and devoted craftsmen too... 
‘good people to do business with’.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


From start to finish, lumber room to ship- 
ping dock, Employers Mutuals’ men work 
closely with Dunbar management to pre- 
vent accidents, cut insurance costs. Harold 
Sprunger, Dunbar Vice President (left), 
confers with Employers Mutuals’ Herb 
Storck... using the plant’s lumber room 
as an unexpected setting the way Dunbar 
does in advertising their furniture. 


Hand carving blends the joints of machine- 
milled chair parts. Handwork like this re- 
quires special safety education, cannot rely 
on the usual standardized rules or mechani- 
cal guards. 


Trim tailoring of upholstered pieces is an- 
other job that requires skilled handwork. 
All procedures, manual or mechanical, are 
periodically reviewed by Dunbar’s Safety 
Committee and an Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer. 


In the Chippewa Indian tongue Wau- 
sau, (Wah’-saw) meant “‘far-away- 
place.”’ But today Wausau is as close 
as your telephone. There are Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau offices in 
109 cities throughout the United 
States and personal service is never 
more than a few hours away. We 
write all forms of fire, group and cas- 
ualty insurance (including automo- 
bile) and are one of the largest writers 
of workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for your 
nearest Wausau Man or urite us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Foreign Insurance — Garrison 
(From page 8) 


reduced through competition as 
efficiency and productivity of the 
Common Market countries _in- 
creases. 

* 

In order to avoid discrimination 
against their products, many Amer- 
ican manufacturers are now build- 
ing new plants, acquiring foreign 
subsidiaries and arranging licens- 
ing and royalty agreements with 
companies in the Common Market 
countries. 

The European Common Market 
is only one area and type of a 
tremendous worldwide ecoonmic 
change that is occurring with its 
resultant insurance opportunities. 
For the companies that decide to 
become actively engaged in foreign 
manufacturing and for those that 
plan to increase it, means that the 
insurance buyers of America will 
become much more closely associ- 
ated with foreign insurance. 

Accordingly, insurance programs 
will differ in keeping with the par- 
ticular areas of the world in which 
a company will choose or has 
chosen to obtain its share of this 
expansion. 

It is impractical to attempt to 
describe the many types of insur- 
ance programs that might be drawn 
up for the multitude of industries 
and businesses that are in existence 


today, but visualize a vast assort- 
ment of firms with varied insurance 
programs multiplied by the many 
countries of the world that differ 
in their customs, laws and general 
viewpoints in regard to foreigners 
and you can readily see the need 
for a coordinated \insurance pro- 
gram that will provide some sem- 
blance of uniformity for your com- 
pany. 

The type of program best fitted 
to an insured’s needs and whether 
admitted policies (policies written 
locally in the national language and 
currency of the particular country) 
or unadmitted policies (those writ- 
ten in the United States in dollars 
covering a foreign country) or a 
combination of the two are to be 
employed, depends upon many fac- 
tors. These are: 

1. The laws of the countries con- 

cerned. 

2. The coverages required. 

3. The local income tax situation 
and the administrative policy 
in regard to them chosen by 
your firm. 

4.Where the premium payment 
is to be made. 

5. Where claims are to be paid. 

6. Local exchange regulations. 

7. Autonomy of local managers. 

8. Local good will considerations. 

* * 

Most countries of the world have 
laws regulating their insurance 
industries. Some of these laws are 
quite stringent and include penal- 


ties for violation while others are 
not clearly defined and thereby 
leave a great deal of latitude to 
the insurer. Many of them gener- 
ally prohibit unadmitted insurance 
while others make no reference to 
it. Certain countries have compul- 
sory laws for various types of cov- 
erages whereby an insured must 
insure within that country Auto- 
mobile Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage, Workmen’s Compensation 
or even Fire Physical Damage. In 
many cases Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is not only compulsory, but it 
must be insured in a State Fund 
operated under the Social Security 
System utilizing payroll deductions 
as a method of premium payment. 

These laws must be investigated 
when formulating an insurance pro- 
gram in a foreign country in order 
that proper coverage be obtained 
and penalties be avoided. 

The primary consideration of an 
insurance program, after all, is 
the coverage written. Very often 
you will find that the coverages 
obtainable under a policy written 
in a foreign country are not as 
broad as those obtained under a 
domestic United States contract or 
those written under a foreign 
policy issued in the United States. 
Most certainly, the terms and con- 
ditions will vary considerably. For 
instance, you may find that a local 
foreign currency policy for physi- 
cal damage may be written only 

(More on page 31) 


The 
Oldest and Largest 
of the 
Factory Mutual 
Companies 
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LEADERS 


PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE 


ISLAND 


IN BROAD COVERAGE AT LOW COST SINCE 1835 
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Foreign Insurance — Garrison 


(From page 30) 


for Fire/Lightning and some of 
the Extended Coverage Perils 
whereas if the policy were written 
here in this country covering prop- 
erties abroad, a broad named perils 
or perhaps an all risk form might 
be obtained. Therefore, the cover- 
ages must be examined in the light 
of what you feel is necessary to 
adequately protect your company 
and then formulate the insurance 
program along the most desirable 
lines. It may well be that you will 
decide upon a combination of poli- 
cies with some being written lo- 
cally and others being written in 
the United States to provide 
broader conditions and higher lim- 
its. These combinations may vary 
considerably from one insured to 
another depending on the type of 
operation “and the countries in- 
volved. 


In most countries insurance pre- 
miums cannot be taken up on the 
insured’s books as an expense item 
when computing income tax unless 
the insurance contract is made in 
the country in question. Therefore, 
the size of the operation, the pre- 
miym and its reflection on profit 
must be examined before an ad- 
ministrative policy can be estab- 
lished with respect to this subject. 
I bring it to your attention here 
because it could be an important, 
yes, even the deciding factor in 
designing an insurance program. 

Naturally, it would normally fol- 
low under the circumstances, that 
if the policy premium is to be 
used as a local expense item, pre- 
mium payment will be made on a 
local basis for the locally issued 
policy. As a general rule, if it is 
desired that claims are to be paid 
locally, a contract must be issued 
in that country. This is tied directly 
to the question of premium pay- 
ments that I have just mentioned. 

Local exchange regulations of 
some of the countries also might 
influence your insurance program. 
Some countries do not permit funds 
to be remitted outside the country. 
This may mean that you will wish 
to reduce the accumulation of 

(More on page 32) 
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You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York. . . Dept. 33 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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Make 
Your 
Reservations 


for 


Annual Meeting of 
ASIM 


November 2, 1959 


-Grand Ballroom 
Hotel Drake 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dinner 7 P.M. 


*“Open to Members 
and Guests”’ 


Clip and mail this reservation to Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


address 


: Dinner: $7.50 per person ; 
Check enclosed [] : 


Foreign Insurance — Garrison 
(From page 31) 


funds by every possible means and 
therefore want to pay all insurance 
costs locally. 

* * * 


Another point that must be con- 
sidered, of course, is the autonomy 
allowed local managers as a general 
administrative policy of your com- 
pany. In some cases local managers 
have complete control of their 
branches with a minimum of guid- 
ance from the Home Office in the 
United States. This may make it 
impossible for the U. S. Insurance 
Manager even to make suggestions 
regarding insurance matters. The 
local manager may have an ex- 
cellent insurance program of his 
own, but on the other hand, it may 
be found wanting in many respects. 
I feel that an arrangement should 
be made whereby the U.S. Insur- 
ance Manager at least will be fully 
informed of all local coverages in 
order that the policies be checked 
for conformity to the overall com- 
pany program and provision be 
made for the adoption locally of 
suggestions by the Insurance Man- 
ager to improve the coverages. Ac- 
cordingly, I believe that the more 
control the U.S. Insurance Man- 
ager has over local insurance cover- 
ages, the better will be his entire 
insurance program. In this manner 
the insurance buyer will be fulfill- 
ing his responsibility to his firm in 
being certain that there is no lapse 
in coverage in the locally insured 
program and that he will be aware 
of what he must or want to insure 
under the worldwide policies. 

Finally, we have certain local 
considerations that must be taken 
into account. These vary in nature, 
but I am sure that it is clear to you 
that the local placement of insur- 
ance is another method of spread- 
ing good will for an insured over- 
seas. It is an indication to the local 
officials and businessmen that your 
company has faith in the capabili- 
ties of their domestic services and 
that you are integrating your opera- 
tions wholeheartedly into their 
economy. All of the foregoing 
points are separate considerations, 
but many of them influence one 


another and as you can see, the 
answer for one may easily be the 
guide to answering one or more of 
the others. 

I mention that I have purposely 
avoided becoming technically in- 
volved in specific coverages and 
the details surrounding them at 
this time, not only because space 
does not allow for it, but rather 
because the foreign insurance prob- 
lems of each corporation differ 
from the next and might be en- 
tirely without interest to a third. 
However, changing world economic 
and political conditions will even- 
tually effect everyone engaged in 
foreign trade and the insurance 
programs initially instituted and 
later amended to reflect these 
changes will be based upon the 
same considerations whether or not 
diverging courses of action are se- 
lected. It is most important to re- 
member that as the world economy 
changes, so will your insurance 
program. It is the alert corporate 
insurance buyer who will be able 
to analyze these changes and alter 
his portfolio to advantage for his 
company. 


Maryland Chapter Elects 
New Officers 


R. J. Beninghove of Maryland 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
has been elected president of Mary- 
land Chapter of American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. 

Edward M. Walton of Harry T. 
Campbell Sons Corporation has 
been elected vice-president and a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of ASIM. Mr. Walton will succeed 
H. Donald Prince on the Board of 
Directors. 

Richard Sleeper of the Insurance 
Buyers’ Council is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors of Maryland Chapter 
are: Richard Berney of Hutzler 
Brothers Company; Paul Geithner 
of Ellicott Machine Corporation; 
and John Helfrich of the National 
Brewing Company. 

T. V. Murphy of Maryland Ship- 
building & Drydock Company, a 
member of Maryland Chapter, is 
2nd Vice President of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. 
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This concept of insurance service from independent agents and brokers all across North 
America is significant of the times. For it recognizes the trend of industry and the need of 
industry. Today, as a result, you are able to deal with the most comprehensive of all insurance 
networks—and yet know that every office is a home office. 
That is why thousands of important names in commerce and industry now entrust their 


insurance programs to the membership of this association . . 


. and why the association 


concept is becoming the accepted concept in the writing and servicing of 


important multi-city business insurance. 


For literature and complete details, contact the member-firm in your area: 


ALASKA, Anchorage, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & atre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Kuhrts, Cox Brander 

San Francisc 

Brokers, Inc. 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies 
Ltd., Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, 
Smith & Garfat Ltd., Vancouver, 
Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CUBA, Havaniz, (3. F. Kohly, S. A. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville, 

Don2ia A. Bolton & Co 

Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisvil:e, Nahm & 
Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans 
Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, ‘ine. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MEXICO, Mexico Ci 
Kennedy & Hijo, A. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt, Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton- -Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, 
Weaver-Minier Co., ‘Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 
Laverack & Haines, Inc 
New York City, Despard ’e Company 


NORTH.CAROLINA, Charlotte 
James J, Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, 
The Earls Blain Co., Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa 
DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 


OREGON, Portland, 

Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ostheimer-Walsh Inc., 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 
Compania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TENNESSEE, 

D. A. Fisher, Inc. 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith & 
Company, Houston, Langham, 
Langston & Burnett 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance Corp. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, 
Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
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Thousands In Excessive 
Premiums Disclosed On 
$1 Million 
“Over-Valuation” 

A major retailer was carry- 


ing contents insurance on 
equipment valued at $1,800,- 
000 based on an obsolete ap- 
praisal. During a review of 
their operation by Marshall 
and Stevens, valuation engi- 
neers, it was discovered that 
by reallocation of some items, 
elimination of deleted items 
and re-evaluation of others, the 
true value of the insured equip- 
ment was $800,000 — not 
$1,800,000. Thus insurance 
premiums on an_ excessive 
$1,000,000 could be elimin- 
ated, saving thousands of dol- 
lars.* 
Appraisals for Specific 
Purposes 

This story points two mor- 
als. First, that an up-to-date 
appraisal is of vital importance 
since without a continual re- 
view, values become inflated. 
Second, the fortunate selection 
of Marshall and Stevens re- 
sulted in a thorough appraisal 
that resulted in great savings 
to the client. 

Marshall and Stevens’ staff 
of experienced appraisers are 
qualified to analyze your par- 
ticular valuation problems, 
and prepare appraisals for the 
following purposes: fair mar- 
ket value, mergers, re-financ- 
ing, insurance, proof of loss, 
income tax, gift tax, segrega- 
tion of purchase price, inheri- 
ance tax, catastrophe damage 
value, accounting and tax as- 
sessment for public agencies as 
well as private owners. 

MARSHALL AND STEVENS 
is an international appraisal 
company offering local person- 
alized appraisal service. Offices 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Honolulu, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Phoenix, Richmond, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

The informative booklet 
“Purpose of Appraisals” is 
yours for the asking. Call or 
write MARSHALL AND STE- 
VENS, Dept. CHD. 


MARSHALL and STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 


Appraisal Engineers 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Actual case history on file.- 


Lloyd’s — Wynne 
(From page 6) 


the activities of the shipowners, 
merchants and Underwriters who 
transacted their business in Edward 
Lloyd’s Coffee House in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. An occasional 
reference in newspapers of that 
period affords only a vague picture 
of a popular rendezvous where 
those interested in ships and car- 
goes used to meet. 

The Coffee House became the rec- 
ognized centre for the exchange of 
shipping news and “ship’s lists” 
were compiled there for the cus- 
tomer’s use. 

In 1760 a committee was formed 
for the purpose of compiling and 
printing a register of all known 
ships, graded or classified, accord- 
ing to their strength and equip- 
ment. This was the beginning of 
Lloyd’s register of shipping. The 
earliest copy of the book in exist- 
ence is that for 1764-5 and 6. 


In the beginning, in order to 
collect the information for the New 
Register, about sixteen former Sea 
Captains were appointed as Sur- 
veyors of ships at ports around the 
United Kingdom and salient points 
around Europe. Their duties were 
to forward details of every ship 
which entered their port. Together 
with its classification according to 
the following scale. 


HULL A, E, I, O or U 

EQUIPMENT GQ. M. or B. 
(good, middling 
or bad) 

After a few years the equipment 
was graded 1, 2, or 3 and a first 
class vessel was classified: 

“A-1”—a symbol which has since 

found its way into almost every 

language of the world. 

The early system of classification 
was bound to lead to difficulties. 
Some surveyors were too accom- 
modating in their judgment — 
others, too strict. 

London-built ships were accorded 
a higher grading than those built 
elsewhere. As a result, a rival 
Register was founded which set out 
to correct those evils but succeeded 
only in creating fresh ones and it 
became apparent that a new ap- 


proach to the problem had to be 
found. In those days, no fee was 
charged for classifying a ship or 
recording it in either Register. 

The salaries of the Surveyors 
came out of the subscriptions paid 
by members of the Society for a 
copy of the book, which had to be 
retained for their sole use. Demand 
was not sufficient to provide in- 
comes for two registers and, pos- 
sibly approaching bankruptcy, as 
much as public outcry and ques- 
tions in Parliament, forced the two 
registers in 1834 to unite under the 
title of Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign shipping. 

With all its faults, the early 
method of classifying ships had a 
beneficial effect on ship construc- 
tion. After the initial grading of 
existing ships in their various cate- 
gories, owners were anxious to en- 
sure that any new ship would be 
classed “A-1”, and took the pre- 
caution to ascertain the Surveyors 
requirements before building 
began. 

This led to the formulation of 
rules for the construction of ships, 
which were printed in the register, 
and later to the institution of a 
system of periodical surveys to 
ensure that the ship maintained 
its “A-1 Class” throughout its work- 
ing life. 

In brief, classification with 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping means 
today: 

That a ship or craft and her en- 
gines are built and maintained to 
standards prescribed in the Rules 
of Lloyd’s Register. 

In 1834 these rules were revised. 
A ship being built to the Society’s 
“first class” today must be seen at 
three defined stages by a Surveyor, 
and in 1853 this special mark was 
instituted to denote such a ship. 

This was a hall-mark which made 
an instant appeal to shipowners 
and, to this day, although a ship 
may lose her class with Lloyd’s 
Register, the cross remains on re- 
cord in the register book to show 
that she was built under the So- 
ciety’s supervision. 

As wood construction gave place . 
to iron, and iron to steel, Lloyd’s 
Register was faced with the prob- 


(More on page 35) 
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Lloyd’s — Wynne 
(From page 34) 


lem of compiling rules for using 
materials of which there had been 
little or no experience. There is no 
doubt that the first approach was 
most cautious. It was not easy to 
accept the transition from heavy 
timbers to the smaller scantlings of 
metal members and it was at that 
time that the belief arose that the 
rules of Lloyd’s Register were 
too conservative. But the Society’s 
main concern was, and still is, with 
the strength of the structure, and 
it will accept no deviation from this 
rule unless it can be proved, prefer- 
ably from experience in service 
that the safety of the ship is not 
imperilled. There is a continual 
conflict between economy of mate- 
rial — reflected in costs — and 
safety, and, the Society is in a 
unique position to act as an impar- 
tial adjudicator. The changes in 


the structure of ships over the past 
hundred years have been negli- 
gible compared with the develop- 
ments in propulsion. 

In the early days of steam en- 
gines the Society merely asked 
owners of vessels to produce bi- 
annually a certificate from a “com- 
petent master engineer”, describing 
the condition of the engines at that 
time. But the growing frequency of 
boiler explosions urged the neces- 
sity for more rigid inspections and, 
in 1874, the first engineer surveyors 
were appointed. 

Steam turbines and internal com- 
bustion engines caused large in- 
creases in the Society’s engineering 
personnel and brought fresh ex- 
perience to be absorbed into the 
rules. Today, these rules form a 
substantial volume covering not 
only Hull construction for all types 
of ships, their engines and boilers, 
but equipment, piping, electrical 
installations and refrigerating 
machinery. They have come to be 


accepted as the standard of good 
shipbuilding everywhere. 

Ships are being built to Lloyd’s 
Register Classification in nearly 
every country in the world and 
this means that the Surveyors must 
be stationed in a strategic area so 
that they can pay frequent visits 
to ship yards and engine works 
during construction. But, in order 
to maintain its classification, a ship 
must be seen at regular intervals 
throughout its working life; dam- 
age must be reported and repairs 
recommended. Surveyors must also 
be available at Ports and Docks 
where ships may be inspected. If, 
by some mischance, a ship is in 
trouble, where a surveyor is not 
immediately available, one is flown 
from the nearest port, or one of the 
Investigation Staff is sent from 
London. 

Other Surveyors are employed in 
testing steel at the works, because 
all the steel used. in ships and 

(More on page 36) 
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Lloyd’s — Wynne 
(From page 35) 


machinery to be classed must be 
approved beforehand and it is not 
surprising that the original band of 
Sea Captains has now grown to a 
“small army” of over some 1,000 
technologists. 

Having put this floor, so to speak, 
under the remurks I have come 
here to make, I will now pass on to 
a more detailed description of how 
Lloyd’s Register functions, and the 
work it does. 

Until quite recently, the Commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
consisted mainly of Shipowners and 
Underwriters. However, in recent 
years there has been a change in 
policy and both Shipbuilders and 
Marine Engine Builders are also 
represented on the Committee. 

There are approximately a hun- 
dred members on the Committee; 
all are leading men in their dif- 
ferent spheres. Their services are 
given voluntarily. 

National Committees have been 
set up in countries where ship- 
building and ship owning are im- 
portant industries and at present 
there are National Committees in 
America, Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Holland, Italy, New 
Zealand, Spain and Sweden. The 
National Committees advise the 
Central Committee in London on 
local, technical, and organizational 
problems. Their chairmen are ex 
officio member of the General Com- 
mittee and each National Com- 
mittee nominates one of its mem- 
bers to serve on the Technical Com- 
mittee in London. The technical 


committee comprises some mem- 
bers of the General Committees as 
well as leading representatives of 
Ship building, Engine building, 
steel making forge masters, the 
electrical industry, etc., and is re- 
sponsible for amendments to the 
Society’s rules. 

In the early days of the Society 
the local surveyor was allowed to 
decide in which grade a ship should 
be placed. This led to arguments 
with the owner if a ship was placed 
in a lower grade. As a result, a 
right of appeal was instituted and 
the Society in 1834 instituted a new 
method of classification. This is 
believed one of the strongest foun- 
dations of the success of Lloyd’s 
Register. It was decreed at that 
time that the functions of a sur- 
veyor should be limited to carrying 
out a survey and sending his report 
and recommendations to the Com- 
mittee; the final decision to be 
taken by the Committee itself. It 
must be remembered that many 
members of the Committee are 
themselves Shipowners aware of 
the commercial circumstances and 
difficulties which may form the 
background of any case placed be- 
fore them. It is doubtful whether 
there is any similar case of leading 
businessmen who would be pre- 
pared to undertake this kind of 
public service voluntarily; Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping is justly proud 
of these men, and of the system 
which is the greatest possible safe- 
guard of impartiality. Here it 
should be stressed that no com- 
mercial or political consideration is 
able to influence the work of the 
sub-committee of classification. 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, al- 


most alone among Classification So- 
cieties, undertakes its duties free 
from any element of governmental 
contract, financial or otherwise. 

Here it should be stressed that 
the Society would not be able to 
fulfill its international obligation 
if it were a government controlled 
organization. 


Why Does A Ship Owner 
Class His Ship? 

No ship owner in the world is 
obliged to class his ship with 
Lloyd’s Register; a surprising state- 
ment when it is known that 96% 
of British tonnage and a very large 
proportion of, World shipping hold 
the Society’s class. Many foreign 
ship owners, although obliged to 
class their ships with their own 
National organization, also take 
Lloyd’s Register class as well. 

It might well be thought that 
large shipping companies, with 
their own staff of highly efficient 
naval architects and superintend- 
ents, building ships in yards of 
established reputation and com- 
petence, would feel no need to go 
to the expense and trouble of call- 
ing on the services of Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister Surveyors. Owners, however, 
consider it an advantage to be able 
to secure, as an additional safe- 
guard, the services of an impartial 
and competent organization to sup- 
plement the supervision of the 
work. Also, the experience of 
Lloyd’s Register, embracing ships 
and yards of all kinds and many 
different nationalities, is wider than 
the experience of any single ship- 
yard or shipping line. There is also 
the consideration that if an owner 


(More on page 37) 
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Lloyd’s — Wynne 
(From page 36) 


has built and maintained his ship 
to Lloyd’s Register class he has 
done all that a prudent shipowner 
can be expected to do so far as the 
structure and upkeep of his ship are 
concerned. Even in the event of a 
disaster, he can show that his ship 
has been maintained to an inter- 
nationally accepted standard. 

It is possible, however, that the 
greatest advantage accruing to an 
owner who classes his ship is the 
world-wide service offered by the 
Society. However big and wealthy 
a shipping line may be, it cannot 
employ superintendents all over 
the world, but wherever a ship may 
need a Surveyor, one of the So- 
ciety’s staff is available at short 
notice. The highly-trained technical 
experts and, the large research or- 
ganization at Headquarters is also 
available whenever required. 


If the owner decides to have his 
ship built to classification with 
Lloyd’s Register, this fact is in his 
contract with the shipbuilder, who 
forwards a request for survey to 
Lloyd’s Register Head Office. Plans 
of the ship follow, and every detail 
of ffiese is carefully examined. This 
is far from being a simple matter; 
in almost every ship there are 
some departures from the printed 
rules and the Surveyor at Head 
Office must satisfy himself that 


the alterations proposed are fully 
equivalent, so that the overall ef- 
ficiency of the structure is not 
impaired. Providing this criterion 
is attained, the Society’s rules are 
sufficiently elastic to meet any sen- 
sible variations in design or ar- 
rangement desired by owners and 
builders. In due course, plans for 
the engines, boilers, piping and 
electrical installation are similarly 
examined. As many as 150 plans for 
one ship may be submitted, so that 
this process of scrutiny calls for a 
large as well as a technically expert 
staff. If the ship is designed for a 
special purpose, such as carrying 
refrigerated cargo, still more plans 
and specifications are required. 

Plans having been approved, it is 
the responsibility of the Surveyors 
to see that the ship and her ma- 
chinery are constructed accord- 
ingly. The Surveyors at the steel- 
works, the shipyard, at all the dif- 
ferent works where the engines and 
their components are being manu- 
factured and at the foundries where 
castings are made, have been ad- 
vised, when plates and sections 
arrive at the shipyard the Surveyor 
satisfies himself that they have 
been tested and approved by the 
Society and bear its stamp of ap- 
proval. 

The close supervision goes on 
until the ship has satisfactorily 
completed her trials and the So- 
ciety’s certificate of class is handed 
over. 


It should be explained that the 
system of grading which I men- 
tioned earlier has long since disap- 
peared. All “classed” ships today 
are built and maintained to the 
standard appropriate to the service 
for which they are intended. 

The Society’s responsibility for a 
classed ship does not end when it is 
delivered to the owner. If he wishes 
to keep it in class, the hull, engines, 
boilers and screwshafts, etc., must 
be examined by the Surveyors at 
prescribed intervals, ranging from 
one to three years with a very 
stringent Special Survey every four 
years. 

Every time a Surveyor surveys a 
ship, for any reason, he must for- 
ward his report to Headquarters. 

With some 10,000 ships of all 
nations classed and subject to pe- 
riodical surveys, the Society is in a 
unique position to accumulate op- 
erational experience of many dif- 
ferent types of ships, equipment 
and their machinery. 

It is not surprising, therefore that 
the Chief Surveyors and senior 
members of their staff are invited 
to serve on many committees con- 
trolling research and development 
both in England and this Country. 
In this connection the Society is 
closely associated with work for 
the British Admiralty and Air Min- 
istry, the Atomic Energy Authority 
and the American and British Ship- 
building Research Association. 

(More on page 38) 
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Fou whot Us wort... 


What are 
the hazards of 
coinsurance ? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin 
of The American Appraisal Company 


Insuring property under a coinsurance 
clause offers the inducement of rate re- 
ductions ranging from 20% to 70%. 
The amount of the reduction depends 
upon such factors as type of construc- 
tion, the nature of the occupancy, out- 
side exposure hazards, and available fire 
protection. 

The 80% clause 
Coinsurance is a bargain to the extent 
that it enables the property owner to 
purchase insurance at less cost per thou- 
sand. Under the coinsurance clause, 
however, the insured assumes an obliga- 
tion to carry at all times an amount of 
insurance equal to a stipulated percent- 
age of the actual cash value of the pro- 
perty. If he does not, he shares in any 
partial loss in proportion to his defi- 
ciency. An 80% coinsurance clause does 
not mean that he will collect only 80% 
of any loss he may suffer. If he fulfills his 
obligation, he will collect in full on any 
loss up to the face value of the policy. 
If he does not, he may collect substan- 
tially less than the actual cash value 
of his loss. 

An annual checkup 

Since the property and its value fluc- 
tuate from year to year, and since com- 
pliance with the coinsurance clause is 
determined on the basis of values at the 
time of the loss, the property owner 
should show the actual cash value of his 
property at all times and be able to 
prove it. With a check on his values at 
least once a year, he can safely take 
advantage of the rate savings provided 
by coinsurance. 


American Appraisals for insurance are prepared to 
stand the test. The inventory of the property is 
complete with identifying descriptions of all items 
and classifications of property. The unit prices are 
carefully documented and the observed conditions 
of the assets noted. The appraisal may be main- 
tained through Continuous American Appraisal 
Service® to reflect changes in the property, in price 
levels and in condition. With such a record kept 
constantly up to date, the insured is always pre- 
pared for the unexpected. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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The method adopted for correlat- 
ing operational experience on 
classed ships may be of interest. 
The characteristics of the hull and 
machinery of each ship are re- 
corded on a series of punched cards, 
and damage or defects, extracted 
from the Surveyors’ reports, are 
also recorded on these cards. It is 
therefore possible by means of 
these perforations to extract the 
cards of all ships having a particu- 
lar characteristic and see how the 
item in question has behaved in 
service. Any defect inherent in the 
design is immediately obvious and 
trouble in other ships having the 
same feature can even be fore- 
stalled. The information made 
available in this way has proved of 
considerable benefit to shipowners, 
shipbuilders and enginebuilders. It 
is also invaluable to the Society in 
connection with the work of the 
Technical Committee engaged in 
the revision of the rules. 


“The Register” 

I mentioned earlier the Register, 
which brought the vast organiza- 
tion of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
into being. Today, this book has 
grown into four very substantial 
volumes, weighing altogether ap- 
proximately 20 lbs. 

Volume 1, which, like its prede- 
cessor, is a Register of Ships, now 
contains many more details of 
every ocean-going ship in the world 
of 100 tons gross and above, instead 
of only the ships classed by the 
Society. It is the only list of its 
kind in the world and is the “Bible” 
of the marine insurance market, 
shipbrokers, and of all firms con- 
cerned in the many branches of 
the shipping industry. The Reg- 
ister of Ships is reprinted every 
year and published in July, and 
thereafter at monthly intervals a 
cumulative supplement is sent to 
all subscribers giving the latest 
survey records of all classed ships, 
changes of name and ownership, 
alterations in tonnage, etc., to- 
gether with full details of all new 
ships, whether classed with Lloyd’s 
Register or not. 

The work of sifting and checking 


the mass of information — there 
are about 60,000 amendments in- 
cluded in the supplement every 
year — received at Head Office 
needs careful and up-to-the-minute- 
organization. 

Volume II of the Register Book 
is called the Appendix and contains 
many details of a more technical 
nature in three separates sections 
—Ships other than Tankers, Tank- 
ers and Refrigerated Cargo Instal- 
lations. 

Volume III records the names 
and addresses of all shipowners and 
managers with names and other 
particulars of their fleets. 

Volume I, II, and III are pub- 
lished in July, but in January, 1958, 
a fourth Volume was published, 
entitled the Directory. This con- 
tains a list of the world’s merchant 
shipbuilders, with the names and 
yard numbers of the existing ships 
they have built, a complete guide 
to dry and wet docks throughout 
the world, and telegraphic ad- 
dresses of companies connected 
with shipping, etc. 

Its world-wide organization en- 
ables the Society to collect informa- 
tion about shipbuilding in all ship- 
yards. This is published in statisti- 
cal form every quarter and is a 
valuable guide for those making 
a study of world conditions. 

The list of ships in Volume I of 
the Register Book is so complete 
that statistics, based on its con- 
tents and published every year, 
are considered by U.N.O., govern- 
ments and technical bodies every- 
where to be the most accurate 
figures available about the mer- 
chant fleets of the World. 

Since 1891, Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping has owned its own print- 
ing establishment. It is responsible 
for the printing of all the publica- 
tions that I have referred to, and 
many others too numerous to de- 
tail. 

The Society derives its income 
from fees paid for the many and 
varied services rendered in accord- 
ance with the scale of fees decided 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Lloyd’s — Wynne 
(From page 38) 


by the General Committee. The 
Society is a non-profit organization 
in the commercial sense; indeed, 
there are no shareholders, any sur- 
plus being retained to finance the 
necessary pension schemes for a 
very large international staff — to 
create a Reserve Fund against the 
day of shipping and_ industrial 
slumps — and, when the time is 
appropriate, to reduce fees if and 
when inflation ceases. 

I started this talk by pointing out 
the difference between Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping and Lloyd’s (the 
Corporation). I will conclude by 
saying that there is a fraternal 
link between the two institutions, 
born of the circumstance that the 
association *of Underwriters was 
formed in the same Coffee House of 
Edward Lloyd. 

Lloyd’s Underwriters are still 
valued members of the General 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register, just 
as some were at the beginning. 
Much information of great value to 
the marine insurance market is 
prdfuced — but there any direct 
connection ends. 

I think the success of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping may be seen 
from the fact that of the World’s 
total of 115 million tons, over 45 per 
cent is classed “A-1 at Lloyd’s”. 
Which leads me to ask if any of 
you know why one invariably re- 
fers to a boat as a “she”. In my 
time I have been given various 
reasons, but I feel that the follow- 
ing explanation is the most apt: 

“A boat is called a she because 
there’s usually a gang of men 
around ... because she has a waist 
and stays ... because she takes a 
lot of paint to keep her looking 
good ... because it’s not the initial 
expense that breaks you, it’s the 
upkeep ... because she’s all decked 
out ... because it takes a good man 
to handle her right ... because she 
shows her topsides, hides her bot- 
tom and, when coming into port, 
always heads for the buoys.” 
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premium recipts. Their combined 
assets total nearly $12 billions. 


Connecticut Valley 
(From page 14) 


first atomic risk. Companies domi- Tobacco 


ciled in Hartford today underwrite 
every known form of insurance 
coverage. The 45 home or executive 
offices in the city have 21,000 em- binders used on many important 
ployees, an $84 million dollar pay- brands are also grown in the Val- 
roll and $2.7 billions in annual ley. 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 


The Connecticut Valley grows 
the finest seed wrapper tobacco in 
the world. In addition cigar leaf 


We have the ability and financial strength 
to fully insure corporate aircraft 


Thirty years experience 
Fifty-two Member Companies 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 


UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e ATLANTA * DALLAS e HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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E. Dean Damon 


Damon is Elected President of 
Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit, ASIM 


E. Dean Damon, of Parke, Davis 
& Company has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation of Detroit ASIM for the 
1959-60 fiscal year: Other elected 
officers are: Vice-President, Nathan 
H. Siegel of Detroit Steel Corpora- 
tion; Secretary, Robert E. Dewar of 
S. S. Kresge Company; and Treas- 
urer, P. Russell Cole of Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation. Directors-at-Large are 
Ralph H. Geistler, Goddard & God- 
dard Company; Douglas Ames, Mc- 
Louth Steel Corporation; and Earl 
L. McCarter, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion. Robert M. Cone of General 
Motors Corporation continues as 
chapter representative to the na- 
tional . association, American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management. 
Inc. 


Risk — Blanchard 
(From page 28) 


the titles of courses, though it often 
leads to too much concern with the 
technique of insurance, and often 
those who should be its analysts 
and critics become its votaries. It 
is mostly through an interest in in- 
surance that the underlying prob- 
lem of risk has been approached 
and that the basic ways of meeting 
it, with their infinite variations, 
have come to be understood. 

The wealth of material — lan- 
guage, practices, data, laws, con- 
tracts, rules, doctrines, organiza- 
tions — has bemused many a per- 
son into accumulating information 
and justifications into texts or lec- 
tures with little thought of what it 
is all about, of taking the mass 
apart and putting it together again 
to induce the application of reason. 

One of the outstanding difficul- 
ties in the way of the educator is 
the unfamiliar language and the 
highly abstract basis of much of 
the treatment of risk and insur- 
ance. Where one would prefer to 
discuss ideas and take for granted 
a knowledge of language and prac- 
tice, it becomes necessary to impart 
a factual background that looks 
suspiciously like training rather 
than education. Even so, the im- 
portance of risk justifies the time 
and effort. One who has passed 
through a curriculum leading to a 
degree presumably indicating that 
he has acquired an education in 
business should have experienced 
education in terms of risk and in- 
surance. That subject is a unique 


discipline. It is one not acquired 
by incidental consideration in 
courses in banking, marketing, fi- 
nance, or industrial relations, even 
though such courses may be offered 
by competent professionals in those 
fields. For confirmation, examine 
the references to risk and insurance 
in their text books; discuss with 
them the risks to which they and 
their fields are subject and what 
principles should be applied in 
dealing with them. 

Risk and insurance are of suffi- 
cient present and growing impor- 
tance to make understanding of 
them essential as a part of a “busi- 
ness education.” Acquisition of that 
un, cstanding is attainable only 
through specialized texts and in- 
struction, and the unique and val- 
uable discipline so acquired has 
ample general educational justifi- 
cation. 

This discussion has been an ar- 
gument only for the inclusion in 
business curricula of specialized 
study of risk and insurance. As 
implied at the beginning, the sub- 
ject, “risk,” is inclusive of insur- 
ance; but the wide use of the latter 
term seems to make it desirable 
specifically to include it in course 
titles. 

How far should a school go in 
developing the study of this sub- 
ject? Any attempted answer to 
that question is beyond the scope 
of this paper. All that will be said 
here is that the same spirit should 
inform the treatment of an exten- 
sive insurance program that should 
be found throughout the school cur- 
riculum — that of education in 
terms of the specialized subject. 


CHANGE NAME 
OF CHAPTER 


Upon recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, the Hous- 
ton Area Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation voted to change its 
name to Houston Society of In- 
surance Management. It was felt 
that the new name would better 
indicate the nature of the chap- 
ter’s activities and its affiliation 
with the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. 
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Hilleary Elected President 
of Northern California 


Chapter, ASIM 


H. Langdon Hilleary of Standard 
Oil Company of California was 
elected president of Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, ASIM. 

Serving with Mr. Hilleary for 
the 1959-1960 term are: Justin A. 
Crockwell of Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, vice president; 
Frank W. Ahlert of The Western 
Pacific Railroad Company, secre- 
tary; and Lee J. Hidlebaugh of the 
Bank of California, treasurer. 


Directors elected are: John C. 
Deacon, Spreckels Sugar Company; 
Milton A. Greene, Southern Pacific 
Company; A. W. Reid, Foremost 
Dairies, Inc; N. A. Angell, Kern 
County Land Company; Roy A. 
Westran, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation. 

Russ W. Humphrey of Southern 
Pacific Company has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., succeeding O. 
E. Wees of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration whose term on the Board 
expires in November 1959. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT 
H. HOWARD CLEM 


Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 


P. ©. Box 2575 
Houston, Texas 


TREASURER 


F. W. NORCROSS 
The Budd Company 


2450 Hunting Park Avenue 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


B. M. HULCHER 

Southern States Cooperative, Inc. 
Southern States Building 
Richmond 13, Va. 


RALPH W. LOW 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
3 Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 


Richfield Oil Corporation 


555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


EDWARD W. ALSTAETTER II 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
430 East Fifth Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


DARRELL AMES 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


BARNEY E. CARNES, JR. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
Atlanta Airport 

Atlanta, Georgia 


ROBERT M. CONE 
General Motors Corporation 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHARLES R. GARTON 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
1600 Pacific Avenue 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


CHARLES G. GOULD 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Westboro, Mass. 


CASIMIR Z. GREENLEY 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Administrative Center 
Old Orchard Road 
Skokie, Il. 


PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


OFFICERS 
1958 — 1959 


PRESIDENT 

H. STANLEY GOODWIN 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
155 East 44th Street 

New York, New York 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT 
T. V. MURPHY 


Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
P. O. Box 537 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SECRETARY 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


10940 Harper Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


HORACE V. NOLAND 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. 
of Minn. 

2531 University Avenue 

St. Paul 14, Minn. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A. J. HABERER 

The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Box 599 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. G. HARPER 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 
1050 Beaver Hall Hill 

Montreal, Canada 


HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 So. Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


F. A. HUNTER 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
1648 Koppers Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PAUL MacDONALD 
Carling Brewing Company 
9400 Quincy Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


WM. D. McGUINNESS 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, New York 


FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1410 S.W. Morrison Street 

Portland 5, Oregon 


J. DONALD PRINCE 
Insurance Buyers Council 
6713 York Road 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 
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FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


CHARLES H. THIELE 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
222 West Seventh Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Box 718 

Republic National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 21, Texas 


E. C. STOKELY 
Dow Chemical Company 
Freeport, Texas 


R. GEHL TUCKER 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
P. O. Box 151 
Decatur, Illinois 


LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Tacoma Building 

Tacoma, Washington 


HOWARD T. WEBER 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
900 Farquier Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A. WEES 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
343 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 


A. GRANT WHITNEY 
Belk Stores, Inc. 

308 E. Fifth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. A. WIDTMANN 

A. O. Smith Corporation 
P. O. Box 584 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ATLANTA CHAPTER 

Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 

President—William H. Quay, Jr., The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Black, Jr., Georgia State College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Division of Insurance, Atlanta 

Secy-Treas.—W. Ray Walker 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

P. O. Box 4899 

Atlanta 2, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

Meetings—2nd Thursday each month, Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—H. G. Eckhoff, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria. 
Vice-Pres.—C. W. Keck, Illinois Power Company, Decatur. 
Secy.-Treas.—Lewis E. Whisnant 

Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

2060 East Eldorado 

Decatur, Illinois. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 

Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 

President—Henry C. Merriam, Vellumoid Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Vice-Pres.—Harold F. Keyes, Jr., Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
Providence. R. I. 

Treasurer—Lawrence T. Kane, Riley Stoker Corp. Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary—Robert Linden, Wyman-Gordon Company 

105 Madison Street 

Worcester 1, Mass. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 

Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month, except July and August. 6:30 

P.M. dinner. 

President—E. W. Alstaetter, 

Division, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice-Pres.—Sam Garwood, The Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., 
Columbus 

Treasurer—E. I. Evans, E. I. Evans & Company, Columbus 

Secretary—C. B. Rogers 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

246 North High Street 

Columbus 15, Ohio 


North American Aviation, Inc. Columbus 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month, September through May. Dinner 
6:00 P.M. 

President—E. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries Company, Chicago 

Vice-Pres.—Frank A. O’Shaughnessy, Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago 

Treasurer—Geoftrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 

Company, Chicago 

Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 

Goldblatt Brothers, Inc. 

333 South State Street 

Chicago, Illinvis 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
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CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 
Meetings—lst Wednesday each month except July and August. 
12 noon. 
President—Henry A. Newman, The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati. 


Luncheon 


Vice-Pres.—R. F. Hoeweler, Acme-Newport Steel Company, Newport, 
Kentucky. 
Treasurer—Hilliard J. Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance 


Company, Cincinnati. 
Asst. Treas.—Thomas Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati. 
Secretary—Robert J. Schiffgen 
Trailmobile Inc. 
31st & Robertson Avenues 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 
President—Darrell Ames, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Springfield, Mass. 
Chevrette, Scovill, Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
onn. 
Treasurer—David L. Benson, Whitney Chain Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary—Annetta Merlino 
City of Hartford 
Hartford, Conn. 


Exchange, Inc., West 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. Luncheon 12:00 Noon 
— H. Mackaman, Campbell, Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
allas 
Vice-Pres.—Raymond C. Harrison, American Petrofina, Inc., Dallas 
Treasurer—Murray Saunders, Gifford-Hill & Company, Dallas 
Secretary——Miss Annetta M. Johnson 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 
330 Canton Street 
Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
— aa R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Company, Atlantic 
ity, 
Vice-Pres.—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer—Chester H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, N. J. 
Asst. Treas.—J. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia 
Asst. Secy.—John Carr, Penn Fruit Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary—Milton H. Shaw 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 
Bristol, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—E. Dean Damon, Parke Davis Company, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—N. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—P. Russell Cole, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—Robert E. Drewer 

S. S. Kresge Company 
2727 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 
President--W. A. Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corporation, 
Houston 
Vice-Pres.—R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—William D. Suhr, Bank of the Southwest National Association, 
Houston 
Secretary—Darold Black 
J. Weingarten, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1698 
Houston, Texas 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


@ AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—R. E. Beninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—Edward M. Walton, Harry T. Campbell Sons Corporation, 
Towson 
Secy.-Treas-—Richard Sleeper 
Insurance Buyers’ Council 
6803 York Road 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Third Tuesday of each month—September through May. Dinner 
6:30 P.M. 
President—L. E. Thompson, Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, Minn. 
Vice-Pres.—Allan D. Brosius, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes 
Owatonna Canning Company 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—3rd Thursday October through May. Luncheon, 12 Noon. 
President—J. G. Harper, Northern Electric Company, Limited, Montreal. 
Vice-Pres.—H. H. Cowan, Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal. 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


600 Dorchester St. West 
Montreal, Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Mectings—4th Thursday, each month, except July and August. Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 

President—Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, New 
York, N.Y. 

1st Vice-Pres—Donald W. Berry, The Borden Company, New York, N.Y. 

2nd Vice-Pres——James S. Southwick, Ethyl Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

ore Robert S. Gyory, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York, 


Secretary—Raymond A. Severin, 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
61 Broadway 
New York 6, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—H. Langdon Hilleary, Standard Oil Company of California, San 
Francisco 
Vice-Pres.—Justin A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco 
Treasurer—Lee J. Hidlebaugh, The Bank of California, N.A., San Francisco 
Secretary—Frank W. Ahlert 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
526 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
& Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Paul MacDonald, Carling Brewing Company, Cleveland. 
Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Willberg, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 
Treasurer—Clayton R. James, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
Secretary—Miss Julia Sullivan 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


OREGON CHAPTER 


Meetings—\st Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—R. E. Marcy, The First National Bank of Oregon, Portland. 
Vice-Pres.—Fred L. Mattson, Jr., West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland. 
Secy.-Treas.—Ed Bolin, 
Northwest Natural Gas Company 
920 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon. 


INSURANCE BUYER'S ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 


Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays, September through May. 
President—Ralph W. Low, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Ist Vice-Pres.—Gerard QO. Griffin, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
2nd Vice-Pres.—S. J. Prentice, Jr., Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
Treasurer—Leo F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh. 
Assistant Secretary—R. G. Morton, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh. 
Secretary—Thomas G. Noel 

The Rust Engineering Company 

930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 

Pittsburgh, 22 Pa. 


- 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Waldo W. Powers, Signal Oil and Gas Company, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Norman Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Secretary—Steve Culibrk 

Citizens National Bank 

457 South Spring Street 

Les Angeles, Calif. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—George J. Morrisey, Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—Gaither T. Newnam, Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Treasurer—John W. Fox, Duke Power Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Secretary—James R. Thomas 

Virginia Department of Highways 

1221 East Broad Street 

Richmond 19, Va. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Harold Roslund, New England Fish Company, Inc., Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Don Rader, Pacific Amevican Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham 
Treasurer—Robert N. Knight, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 
Secretary—E. B. Paris 

Boeing Airplane Company 

P.O. Box 3707 

Seattle 24, Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August. 
President—Joseph R. Hilmer, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Pres.—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—Robert E. Krause 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

2711 North 13th Street 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Mead-Atlanta Paper Company 

National Manufacture & Stores 
Corporation 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

S. D. Jarvis Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
Mueller Company 

Princess Peggy, Inc. 

J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Steak & Shake 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Arthur I. Vorys 

Clark Industries : 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
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The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

E. I. Evans & Company 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

The Mead Corporation 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

Ormet Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Aldens Inc. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Marietta Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 

Bell and Howell Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 
Central Fibre Products Company 
Chemetron Corporation 

City Products Corporation 
Collins Radio Company 


Continental Ill. Nat’l] Bank & Trust Co. 


of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Consolidated Foods Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cuneo Press, Inc. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
General American Transportation 
Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
General Finance Corporation 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 


Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Edward Hines Lumber Company 
{nland Steel Company 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Material Service Corporation 

The Meyercord Co. 

W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northern Trust Company 

Northwestern University 


Pabst Brewing Company 

Passavant Hospital 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

John Sexton & Company 

Simoniz Company 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

G. A. Avril Company 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 

Burger Brewing Company 

Burkhardt’s 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

— & Suburban Bell Telephone 

O. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

E. J. Nolan Corporation 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 

Queen City Chevrolet Company 

Shepard Warner Elevator Company 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Toms River-Cincinnati Chemical Corp. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (Tax, Real Estate-General Insur- 
ance Counsel) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


City of Hartford 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


Eureka Williams Corp. 

Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Hartford Gas Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
The United States Time Corporation 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Whitney Chain Company 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


American Petrofina, Inc. 

Austin Bridge Company 

Beil Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Carrier-Bock Company 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Comet Rice Mills 

Community Public Service Co. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr..Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Delivery Service 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


american Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bargain City, U.S.A., Inc. 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, 
Inc. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 


Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Publicker Industries 

Radio Corporation of America 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
South Chester Tube Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burrougns Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Lyon Incorporated 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 
Anderson Clayton & Company 
Bank of the Southwest 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 
Fish Services Corporation 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Homco 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 
Johnston Testers 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 
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Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

J. Ray McDermott & Company 

National Lead Company, Baroid Division 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturing Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. © 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Cuv., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

Montgomery County, Maryland 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fitger Brewing Company 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
Green Giant Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Hubbard Milling Company 
Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 
Maple Island, Inc. 
Mayo Clinic 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc. 
Nash-Finch Company 
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The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

Belding Corticelli Limited 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 

Canada Cement Company Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 

Canadian Marconi Company 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 

Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 

Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 

Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 

Dominion Bridge Company Limited 

Dominion Engineering Works Limited 

Dominion Glass Company Limited 

Dominion Textile Company Limited 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Molsons Brewery Limited 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

Quebec Power Company 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Standard Chemical Limited 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

The American Thread Company 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Company 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 
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American News Co., Inc. 
The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
Avon Products, Inc. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 
Best Foods Division of Corn Products 
Company 
Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 
John J. Casale, Inc. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
Ciba States Limited 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Clairol Incorporated 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 


Imperial Color Chemical & Paper Corp. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch Products, Inc. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel General Service Company 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

Walworth Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

Westrex Corporation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California State Dental Association 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 
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Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

East Bay Municipal Utility District 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


- 
NORTHERN OHIO 


The American Crayon Company 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 

Carling Brewing Company 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 

Cleveland Pneumatic Industries, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

The Halle Brothers Company 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

The North American Coal Corp. 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 

Rubbermaid Incorporated 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

‘Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 


The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

Aluminum Company of America 

Blaw-Knox Company 

John F. Casey Company 

Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. — 

Crucible Steel Company of America 

Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Edgewater Steel Company 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equipment and Supplies, Inc. 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 

E. J. Heinz Company 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Natco Corporation 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 

Shenango Furnace Company 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 

Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Aerojet General Corporation 

Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braun & Co. 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 

Citizens National Bank 

Consolidated Rock Products Co. 

Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

The Copley Press, Inc. 

Cyprus Mines Corporation 

Desilu Productions, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 
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The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 

Forest Lawn Company 

The Garrett Corporation 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 

Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 

Gladding, McBean & Company 

Global Van Lines, Inc. 

Graham Brothers, Inc. 

The Alfred Hart Company 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Loew’s Incorporated 

Latchford Glass Company 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Northrop Corporation 

The McCulloch Corporation 

Marquardt Aircraft Co. 

The May Company 

Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 

Monolith Portland Cement Company 

Owl Enterprises 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

Ramo-Woolridge Division 

Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Griffith Company 

Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 

Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 

Southern California Gas Co.’ 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 

Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 

Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 

Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 

United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 

Von’s Grocery Company 

Western Airlines, Inc. 

M. H. Whittier Company 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 

— News Shipbuilding & Drydock 


Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 
Boeing Airplane Company 
General Construction Company 
Halferty Canneries, Inc. 
Ketchikan Pulp Company 
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New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 

American Can Company 
(Marathon Division) 

Basic Products Corporation 

Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

J. I. Case Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Heil Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Rhea Manufacturing Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

Schuster Construction Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 


Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 
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Illinois 


Barber-Greene Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 


Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 


Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 


Louisiana 


The California Company 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 


Boston Housing Authority 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Laclede Steel Company 

May Department Stores Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 


New Jersey 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 


Ohio 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 


Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 
Division of Cerro de Pasco Corp. 


Rhode Island 


Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 


A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
The Kurth Malting Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


CANADA 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 


FRANCE (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


PUERTO RICO 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 


VENEZUELA (Caracas) 
Mr. William Cole 
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How to reduce 


EMPLOVEE ABSENTEEISM 


and save insurance costs 


Our tested method of 
controlling employee accident 
and sickness claims is effective 
in reducing employee 
absenteeism. Your company’s use of this sound 
human relations program will make substantial savings 
in insurance costs—and at the same time prevent 

the loss of many man hours. 

Aid in developing and installing this program 
is one of many Marsh & McLennan services 
designed to reduce insurance costs and other 
related expenses of industry. 

A manual of effective procedures for reducing 
disability claims is available without 
obligation. Use your company 
letterhead to request a free copy of 
our booklet,““Control of Employee 
Disability Benefit Claims.” 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES ¢ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapohs St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 


Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Oakland 


Charleston Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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Wherever, whatever the risk... 


the man from AIU has a solution 


to your /nsurance needs outside the U.S.A. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Boston Chicago Dallas * Denver Houston Los Angeles Miami New Orleans 


New York ° Portland San Francisco ° Seattle ° Tulsa Washington 
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